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New Slants in Supervisory 
and Employee Publications 


Ir any broad trends can be dis- 
cerned from the flow of employee and 
supervisory literature constantly passing 
across the editors’ desks, they are, in gen- 
eral, three: greater originality; increased 
readability; and emphasis on appeal to 
the reader’s personal interest in manage- 
ment’s message rather than straight re- 
counting of the message for its own sake. 
In short, the key word is “you,” and it is 
being handled imaginatively. 

One of the many excellent examples 
that could be cited is the supervisory 
pamphlet, recently issued by the Aluminum 
Company of America, entitled “Handling 
Grievances.” Following an introductory 
note from R. C. Turner, Personnel Direc- 
tor, in which the company’s policy for 
handling grievances is summarized under 
the three words, “fairness, firmness and 
understanding,” the reader is turned over 
to the narrative of a hypothetical foreman 
who has been with the company 30 years 
and who knows all there is to know about 
handling grievances. In the pages that 
follow, he outlines and illustrates how he 
does it. Each of the points brought out 
is practical and sound and is presented in 
such a way that the supervisor need not 
be a kid-gloves human relations expert 
to put it to immediate use. Copies of this 
effective little ide are available upon 
request to O. é McCreery, Director of 
Training, Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Another good example, this time an 
annual report to employees, is the pamphlet 
entitled “Your 1,952 Hours on the Job,” 
published by the Allen Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. This report 
shows what the average Allen jobholder 
earns in wages and benefits and what he 
does in return. Inasmuch as Allen’s wages 
are higher than those of most companies 
in the area, and the company spends, in 
addition, almost 15 per cent of the payroll 
figure in employee benefits, it has an in- 
teresting story to tell, and it tells it well. 

In the section explaining the stock- 
holder’s role in company operations, for 
example, a fictitious help-wanted ad is 
shown which reads: “Wanted—Experi- 
enced Brown & Sharpe operator. Good 
pay. Steady work. Bring your own screw 
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machines. Good opportunity for man with 
modern equipment. Apply Employment 
Office, XYZ Mfg. Co.” The short para- 
graph that follows explains how the sav- 
ings of the investor actually buy the 
machines, create jobs, and make such em- 
ployment requirements unheard of within 
American industry. Copies of this publica- 
tion are also available upon request. (Ad- 
dress Ellsworth S. Grant, Vice-President 
of Industrial Relations, ‘Allen Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford 2, Conn.) 

An unusual employee publication is the 
booklet, “Brake Shoe Yardsticks,” by 
William B. Given, Jr., President, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Company. The “yard- 
sticks” are simply phrased adages about 
day-to-day human relations problems and 
job attitudes. Many of these are illustrated 
by cartoons. This publication, too, is 
available to interested readers of PERSoN- 
NEL. Requests should be addressed to C. 
J. Moorhead, Public Relations Assistant, 
Advertising Department, American Brake 
Shoe Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
Yosk 17, N. ¥. 

Another employee publication which 
merits comment is “Working Together in 
Johns-Manville,” the company’s new em- 
ployee manual. In addition to interesting 
treatment of its extensive subject matter, 
this manual is distinguished for its unusu- 
ally attractive format and illustrations. 


* 
Is Your Company 
a "Harvard School 
of Business''? 


aé managements today in organi- 


zations large and small are becoming 
aware of serious gaps in their executive 
structure. Rather frantically they have 
launched their own recruitment campaigns 
or hired management consultants to lure 
top-notch talent for them. A few—but 
not many—have initiated sound executive 
development programs. The companies that 
have had a progressive policy of selection 
and development for many years now 
find themselves in a position quite similar 
to that of the Harvard Business School. 
Their well-selected and well-trained execu- 
tives are “graduating into” other organiza- 
tions. These other organizations, usually 
without a sound selection and develop- 
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ment program, provide tempting bait in 
the form of higher compensation. 

“We can’t hold our men when such 
higher offers come along..” Have you 
heard this complaint when a good man is 
lost? The basic problem is to determine 
whether you have been out-bid or have 
lost a good man for other reasons. Few 
men join an organization just for the 
money, and few men leave an organization 
just tor money. The fewer of such men 
you have, the better. Most men leave a 
company for a combination of reasons. 
Some of the reasons the management can 
do something about; others it can do 
nothing about. Just what are these rea- 
sons? 

A good way to find out is to ask those 
who have left. An objective and skillful 
interview with a good sampling of execu- 
tives who have “graduated” from your 
organization would provide the facts. 
With these facts you can answer the 
question, “Is our program for maintaining 
executives realistic, up-to-date, and effec- 
tive in keeping the loss of good men to 
a minimum?” 

—Walter R. Mahler 
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Credit for Military 
Service on Job 
Applications 


Me iiitary service as a valuable 
past experience to be given considerable 
weight appears to be largely overlooked 
by many personnel people in industry and 
in the employment agencies. The attitude 
of interviewers appears to be one of dis- 
counting the years of military duty as 
having Tittle value in application to civilian 
industrial positions, particularly in clerical 
and “white collar” fields. One gathers the 
impression at times that military and naval 
occupations consisted primarily of parade 
ground work, K.P., and rifle marksman- 
ship—those aspects of basic training given 
so much publicity during the war. 

To be sure, the front-line men in the 
combat areas were concerned primarily 
with the details of weapons and self-pres- 
ervation, but these men were relatively few 
—motion pictures and fiction notwith- 
standing. Behind each rifleman, gunner’s 
mate, and pilot stood approximately 10 
other men and women engaged in the 
mass of logistical detail required to keep 
the fighter effectively supplied and rein- 
forced to accomplish his mission. 

These rear area men, by far the greatest 
in numbers, if not the most glorious, of 


our armed forces, received training and 
experience in clerical and administrative 
work seldom duplicated in today’s civilian 
industry. These men were carefully se- 
lected for their specific jobs in most cases, 
by the most up-to-date aptitude testing 
and interviewing methods. Beyond their 
actual work was the responsibility entailed 
in command and direction of others as 
they advanced in rank; in many cases they 
held officer grades which involved super- 
visory responsibilities as well as leadership 
requirements, often with many lives at 
stake. Requirements of positions held were 
frequently far greater than those found in 
comparable civilian positions, and were 
met by men at an age when they would 
normally have held fairly subordinate 
jobs. 

It may be argued that these things were 
due to the expediencies of war, and were 
therefore abnormal—that men should not 
advance so fast or hold such responsibili- 
ties at so youthful an age. Yet the fact 
remains that these men did acquire a great 
wealth of experience and they did pertorm 
their jobs with a marked degree of success 
despite their age and the handicaps of 
war. The experience gained in supervisory 
capacities, where judgment, tact, insight, 
and the other attributes of industrial ex- 
ecutive leadership were required and de- 
veloped, should be recognized by industry 
and not lightly dismissed, since here we 
have a great potential source of valuable 
manpower. 

Personnel men would do well to explore 
this concept to the extent that they discon- 
tinue feeling sorry that our soldiers and 
sailors “lost” so much time during the 
war, when in actuality the gain was tre- 
mendous and can prove useful to business 
in general. A little more attention to the 
military background of job applicants 
might well reveal that, instead of having 
spent five years doing guard duty and 
fatigue work, the applicant has several 
years of supervisory and administrative 
experience with which he can, and should, 
be credited. 

—Alexander Clark, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Rockefeller Center, Inc. 


Ww 
Educational Refund Plan 


The higher the grade, the bigger 
the tuition refund. That, in brief, is the 
plan in effect at Joseph E, Seagram & 
Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky., for encouraging 
every ty pe of outside study which will con- 
tribute to the mental or cultural develop- 
ment of employees. 

All company personnel are eligible to 
enroll themselves for courses of their own 
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choice (studies need not be in industrial 
or business subjects) at local colleges, 
recognized business schools, or correspond- 
ence schools which teach subjects equiva- 
lent to university courses. The amount 
of the refund the employee receives from 
the company at the close of the course 
is keyed to the grade he earns. Employees 
who already have college degrees but are 
continuing their studies receive a refund 
of 100 per cent of the cost of tuition and 
books, if they earn an A, 75 per cent for 
grade B, and 50 per cent for grade C or 
D. For employees who do not hold col- 
lege degrees, the plan is even more gener- 
ous: Grade A or B brings a 100 per cent 
refund; grade C or D, 75 per cent. 

Enrollments for 1948 totaled 791. Where- 
as 10 years ago not a single employee 
was studying toward an objective, more 
than 50 are now looking forward to ob- 
taining a certification, such as a high 
school degree, a bachelor’s degree, or an 
advance graduate degree. And scores of 
others are taking advantage of the pro- 
gram to round out their technical, aca- 
demic, and cultural backgrounds. 


* 


Case Studies in 
Supervisory Training 


In a competitive economy, where 
all resources, material and human, are 
available to all competitors, the proper 
training of supervisors can be a controlling 
factor in the progress of a company, 

This fact was stressed again and again 
by executives who cooperated with the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company in gath- 
ering case material on supervisory train- 
ing. This material has just been published 
by the Bureau in a report entitled Super- 
visory Training: Case Studies. 

Purpose of this report is to provide 
executives interested in supervisory train- 
ing with actual and specific examples of 
how other companies train their super- 
visors, so that they may be able to compare 
their own methods and practices with 
those used in successful programs in other 
companies. 

The executives cooperating with the 
Bureau describe phases of their own or 
their companies’ experience in supervisory 
training. Here are the subjects they dis- 
cuss in original signed articles: Super- 
visory Training Programs; Improving 
Group Discussion as an Aid in Attaining 
Management Objectives; Training by Lec- 
ture-Discussion ; Detenulednn Individual 
Supervisory Training Needs; _[nitial 


Training for the New Supervisor; An 
Executive Development Program; An 
Education and Training Program for 
Supervisory Training in Small Operating 
Units; Developing Leadership; and Mul- 
tiple-Management’s Role in Training. 
Executives who would like a copy of 
this report may obtain one by writing to 
the Bureau on their business letterhead. 
Address: Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


* 
New Human Relations 
Manual To Be Issued by 
AMA in August 


D ESIGNED to bring the newest 
developments in management thinking and 
methods to supervisors and operating ex- 
ecutives, AMA’s new human relations 
manual, The Supervisor's Management 
Guide, will come from the press late in 
August.* This is the long-awaited sequel 
to The Management Leaders Manual, 
the Association’s previous supervisory 
handbook, which has gone into several 
editions since its first appearance in 1947. 

The Gutde’s 200 pages contain a wealth 
of information calculated to help super- 
visory staffs do a better all-around human 
relations job. The .contents which draw 
heavily on the significant findings that 
have emerged from postwar studies in 
interpersonal] relationships, include some of 
the best recent material on such major 
aspects of the managerial job as: building 
job satisfaction and enthusiasm; prevent- 
ing grievances; developing leadership 
qualities; improving communication with 
employees; handling the problem worker; 
increasing productivity; controlling ab- 
senteeism ; etc. 

Companies that have successfully used 
The Management Leader’s Manual and its 
predecessor, The Foreman’s Basic Reading 
Kit, to give their supervisors management 
training and “know-how” should find the 
Guide a valuable supplement. It is intended 
both for individual reading by supervisots, 
foremen, and other operating executives, 
to encourage them to understand and share 
in management thinking, and for super- 
visory conference training through chap- 
ter-by-chapter discussion. None of the 
contents has ever before appeared in 
book form. 


* Copies may be ordered prior to August 31 
at the pre-publication prices of $2.50 to mem- 
and $3.00 to non-members; after that 
single-copy prices will be $3.00 and 
3.50, respectively. For information on quan- 
tity discounts, address AMA headquarters. 





SALARIES AND MANPOWER MANAGERS IN 1949 


By DALE YODER and LENORE P. NELSON 
Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


How did industrial relations and personnel executives themselves fare during the 
“third round” of wage adjustments? On the average, salaries in the personnel 
field increased by $1,000 per year between January, 1948, and January of this 
year, according to this survey by the University of Minnesota's Industrial Relations 
Center. As might be expected, significant differences are found among the salaries 
reported for the various job titles, and the increases have by no means been 
uniform. New data on personnel ratios is also included in this study. which indi- 
cates that the average over-all ratio (of somewhat less than one personnel worker 
per 100 employees) has changed but slightly since last year. 


A pital characteristics of manpower managers, including their 
salaries, as of early 1948 were reported a year ago.’ This article sum- 
marizes the results of a more recent survey undertaken in January, 1949. 

The 1948 analysis was based on two hundred returns. For 1949, this 
number has been increased to 300—the first 300 complete returns from some 
500 inquiries directed to persons listed as personnel workers in the mailing 
list of the University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center. Firms in- 
cluded in this year’s sample employed a total of 1,274,659 persons. Personnel 
workers reporting include 287 men and 13 women. Returns were received 
from 30 states, Canada, and Hawaii. 


That this year’s sample is at least roughly comparable in coverage to that 
secured last year may be judged from the similar distribution of titles reported 
in each case. The most common title is that of “personnel manager” or “per- 
sonnel director.”” In 1948, 60 per cent of those reporting held these titles ; 
in 1949, that percentage was 59.7. Second most numerous were those holding 
the titles “director of industrial relations” or “industrial relations manager.” 
They represented 14.5 per cent of the total in 1948 and 14.0 per cent in 1949. 
Vice presidents in charge of personnel or industrial relations, the third most 
prominent category, represented 4.0 per cent of the total in 1948 and 3.7 per 
cent in 1949. The “miscellaneous” or “all other” category made up 21.5 per 
cent of the total in 1948 and 22.7 per cent in 1949. This year’s miscellaneous 
group is much like that in last year’s sample. It includes eight supervisors of 
personnel or industrial relations, eight managers of employee relations, seven 
employment managers, seven assistant personnel directors, six directors of 
labor relations, four assistant industrial relations managers, four directors of 
personnel and safety, three personnel officers, three directors of personnel and 
industrial relations, three directors of personnel relations, two directors of 
personnel and public relations, two personnel representatives, two superin- 
tendents of personnel, two assistants to the president, one assistant secretary, 
one vice president and secretary, one secretary and personnel manager, one 
relations manager, one office and personnel director, one director of human 
relations, and one placement manager. 


1See Dale Yoder, ‘Salaries in Manpower Management,’ Modern Management, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
May, 1948, pp. 4-6. 
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Table | 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES BY REPORTED TITLE. 
JANUARY, 1948, AND JANUARY. 1949 


JANUARY, 1948 JaNuary, 1949 
No. of Ave. No. No.of Ave.No. 
Reported Title Firms Employees Firms Employees 
Personnel Director (Manager) 2,571 179 2,375 
Industrial Relations Director (Manager) 8,125 42 8,802 
Vice President in Charge...........cccscssssssesssssserees 18,738 11 19,414 


All Others 5,181 68 3,901 
All Titles 4,016 “300 4,249 





TITLE BY SIZE OF FIRM 


As is indicated in Table 1, these titles are associated with significant 
differences in the size of firms. Vice presidents in charge are found in very 
large firms, industrial relations directors in firms somewhat less than half 
that size, and personnel directors in much smaller organizations. Average 
numbers of employees in each group are closely comparable for the two years. 


SALARIES AND REPORTED TITLES 


Table 2 indicates average salaries by these reported job titles. It is 
apparent that there are significant differences among the salaries reported 
for each of these titles and that these differences have been persistent from 
last year to this. Vice presidents lead the salary parade, followed by industrial 
relations directors. The miscellaneous category has a slight advantage over 
personnel directors, which is probably explained by the fact that many of 
the miscellaneous group are actually industrial relations directors with peculiar 
designations, as will be evidenced in later paragraphs (see Table 7). 

All groups show substantial increases in salaries for the year, evidencing 
that “third round” wage adjustments did not pass them by. The differential 
between industrial relations directors and personnel managers has been 
increased. 

S:'ary data indicate that compensation is, as was reported in the survey 
a ye’ ago, directly related to the size of firm. Larger firms pay higher 


salar Salaries also reflect experience in industrial relations work and on 
the ent job. 





Table 2 


SALARIES BY REPORTED TITLES, 
JANUARY, 1948, AND JANUARY, 1949 


SALARY 
Title 1948 
Personnel Director (Manager) $ 6,766 
Industrial Relations Director (Manager) 
Vice President in Charge 
All Others 
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Table 3 


PERSONNEL RATIOS BY REPORTED JOB TITLES, 
JANUARY, 1948, AND JANUARY, 1949 


PERSONNEL RATIOS 

Reported Title 1948 1949 

Personnel Director (Manager) 0.82 0.78 
Industrial Relations Director (Manager) 0.61 0.67 
Vice President in Charge 1.35 1.16 
All Others 0.84 0.78 


0.78 





PERSONNEL RATIOS 


Again this year attention was directed to the proportions of persons 
employed in personnel activities. On the basis of reports, personnel ratios 
were calculated. The personnel ratio is the number of persons employed in 
personnel work per hundred employees served by these personnel workers. 
The over-all average ratio is not significantly different from that reported 
last year—0O.78, as compared with 0.81 in 1948. The same broad range of 
ratios is apparent, however, with some as low as 0.2 while others exceed 3.0. 
This condition is apparently not attributable to differing bases of calculation, 
since more explicit instructions were given this year as to what types of 
personnel services should be included.? 

Average ratios for each of the classifications of titles are summarized in 
Table 3. Vice presidents appear to have the most help on their jobs, while 
industrial relations directors have less than the other groups. 

This year’s survey introduced an industrial classification of returns. 
Respondents were asked to indicate the nature of their business. The sample 
is so small in all classifications except manufacturing and trade that indi- 
vidual class ratios are of doubtful validity. For what they zre worth and as 
a suggestion of what may be significant differences, personnel ratios by 
industry classification are summarized in Table 4. Ratios in wholesale and 
retail trade are appreciably higher than the average for ail reporting firms. 


2In this connection, see Dale Yoder, “Calculating Your Personnel Ratio,’”” Personner, Vol. 25, No. 5, 
March, 1949, pp. 332-335. 





Table 4 
PERSONNEL RATIOS BY INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


No. of Personnel 

Industry Classification Firms Ratios 
Manufacturing 233 0.74 
Trade 17 1.03 
Construction a ee 
Banking and Finance 1.36 
Transportation 1.28 
Other Piibite Utihitien...iccciininccc..csiicncciiks 0.66 
Government 1.02 


0.81 
0.78 
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Table 5 


PERSONNEL RATIOS BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT. 
JANUARY, 1948, AND JANUARY. 1949 


1948 1949 
Personnel No. Personnel 
Ratio Firms Ratio 
1.06 77 1.07 
0.91 63 0.75 
0.59 110 0.62 
0.67 50 0.73 


All 0.81 300 0.78 








Indeed, the evidence supplied by the 17 respondents in the “trade” category 
suggests that a satisfactory ratio in this area is approximately 1.0.° 

Ratios also show significant variation by size of establishment. As indi- 
cated by data for each of the two years—summarized in Table 5—the rela- 
tionship between ratios and size is apparently curvilinear. Very small firms 
have the highest ratios. Ratios decline as firms increase in size, but this 
tendency is reversed in firms of 5,000 or more employees. 


FUNCTIONAL JOB TITLES 


Tities assigned to personnel workers show great variation from job to 
job and from person to person in the same or similar jobs. Patterns of job 
duties and titles can, however, be noted.* On the basis of these patterns, 
the titles may be regarded as having something in the nature of an accepted 


or standardized connotation. In the survey here reported, effort was made 
to discover what major personnel management jobs are represented by the 
respondents. Five short job descriptions were submitted to respondents, and 
they were asked to select the one which best described their activities. Job 
summaries were prepared for the positions of industrial relations director, 
assistant industrial relations director, personnel manager, labor relations 
director, and employment manager. The job summaries were submitted 
without titles or other identification.® 


3 Highest salaries were reported in the manufacturing classification. 


*See “Jobs in Industrial Relations.’’ Bulletin 3, University of Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center, 1947. 
5 These job summaries may be of interest to readers. With titles attached—they were not so 
identified when submitted to participants in the survey—they follow: 

Director of Industrial ‘Relations. Works under the general administrative direction of the chief 
executive of the company. Through continuous consultation with line officers and other staff officers, 
appraises, formulates, recommends, and interprets all manpower management policies; is responsible 
for continued evaluation of all personnel policies; organizes, staffs, trains and supervises all divi- 
sions of the Personnel or Industrial Relations Department. Supervises the planning, coordination 
and control of recruitment, selection and placement; educational and training programs; wage and 
salary administration; incentive and bonus plans; economic security programs; personnel research 
projects; communication between management and employees; maintenance of appropriate personnel 
records; safety and health programs; collective bargaining; labor relations; and grievance procedure; 
cooperates with legal counsel in maintaining compliance with federal and state laws and _ regula- 
tions; maintains contacts with other industrial relations executives, in order to evaluate their ex- 
perience; formulates personnel policy interpretations for public release. 

Assistant te Director of Industrial Relations. Performs above duties under the supervision of the 
individual in charge of these duties. 

Personnel Director. Directs and supervises activities that involve employees as individuals, such 
as welfare, recreation, safety, and counseling. Supervises employee counseling; conducts interviews 
and conferences relative to work, employee morale, and employee welfare; assigns, trains, supervises, 
and reviews the work of staff members responsible to him; develops and maintains a system of 
promotion and transfer and other similar rules and regulations; represents management in dealing 
with problems of health, child labor, social security, workmen’s compensation, and veterans’ re- 
habilitation; maintains contacts with personnel officers in other companies and with governmental, 
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Table 6 


SELECTED FUNCTIONAL TITLES OF 
300 MANPOWER MANAGERS 


Title Number 
Director of Industrial Relations 198 
Assistant Director of Industrial Relations................ccc0 34 
Personnel Director ig 28 
Labor Relations Director 23 
Employment Manager . 17 
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Table 7 
JOB DESCRIPTION TITLES 


Dir. Asst. Per- 
of Ind. sonnel Labor Employ- 
Ind. Rel. Direc- Rel. ment 
Reported Title Rel. Dir. tor Dir. Manager 
Personnel Director 14 18 16 9 
Director of Industrial Relations......... 38 3 1 
Vice President in Charge 
Supervisor of Pers. (Ind. Rel.) 
Employee Relations Manager 
Employment Manager (Supervisor). 
Assistant Personnel Director 
Labor Relations Director 
Ass’t. to Industrial Rel. Dir.. 
Dir. of Personnel & Safety.. 
Dir. of Personnel Relations.. 
Personnel Officer 
Dir. of Ind. Rel. & Personnel. 
Dir. of Pers. & Public Rel 
Personnel Representative 
Superintendent of Pers. (Ind. Rel.)... 
Assistant to the President 
Assistant Secretary 
Vice President & Secretary.... 
Dir. of Human Relations 
Placement Manager 
Relations Manager 
Secretary & Personnel Manager 
Office & Personnel Manager 
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management, and professional organizations concerned with personnel activities; may cooperate with 
the Public Relations Director in the release of data to employees or to the public. 

Labor Relations Director. Represents management in relations with organizations of employees; 
advises management on legislation and regulations affecting labor relations; negotiates and assists 
in the administration of labor agreements; assists in handling grievances, in appraising employee 
morale, in advising all departments of the meaning and interpretation of collective bargaining 
agreements and of current developments in negotiation and bargaining; informs management of 
current and prospective labor market conditions; represents management in conciliation and 
arbitration procedures; assists in preparation of! employee handbooks and manuals; assists in 
handling disciplinary cases; may maintain records and statistics on employee grievances and their 
settlement; may work in conjunction with similar representatives of other firms on a_ bargaining 
committee for the industry or locality. 

Employment Manager. Directs the differential selection, placement and induction of new _em- 
ployees, and the development and direction of employment techniques and procedures; analyzes 
sources of labor supply and potential labor requirements; supervises special assignments within 
the scope of the department; conducts a follow-up of new employees; suggests transfers and conducts 
exit interviews; assists in establishing standard qualifications for employment; initiates and 
maintains contacts with employment agencies, schools and colleges in the area; works with the 
training and research departments in devising, administering, and interpreting pre-employment tests; 
cooperates with public or private sources of personnel; éxamines labor requisitions and aids in 
determining qualifications of workers needed; supervises investigation of references. 
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Table 8 


SALARIES BY FUNCTIONAL JOB TITLES, JANUARY, 1949 


No. of Average 
Functional Job Titles Firms Salary 
Industrial Relations Director $9,621 
Assistant Director of Industrial Reiations............0.....cc.0000 9,118 
Pesonnel Director 6,071 
Labor Relations Director 


5,978 
Employment Manager 


5,147 
All Titles $8,700 





Functional titles selected by the 300 reporting personnel workers are out- 
lined in Table 6. Almost two-thirds of them report performing the functions 
of industrial relations directors. Seven of those who so classify their jobs are 
women, as are five of the self-classified assistant industrial relations directors. 


Table 7 presents a comparison of reported present titles with the func- 
tional titles selected by each of the 300 respondents. It is notable that 123 
personnel directors regard their work as fitting the description for industrial 
relations director, while 14 class themselves as assistants, 16 regard their jobs 
as labor relations directors, and nine consider themselves essentially employ- 
ment managers. Only 18 selected the job outline regarded as describing the 
“typical” or “usual” functions of personnel managers. All but four of the 


directors of industrial relations, on the other hand, found that job summary 
appropriate. 


When salaries of these functionally defined groups are compared, the 
industrial relations directors’ group tops the list, as might be anticipated, and 
salaries decline with reduced responsibilities. The largest break in salaries is 
noted between those of assistant industrial relations directors and personnel 
managers. Data are summarized in Table 8. 


To some degree, these differences in salaries probably reflect differences 
in the size of firms. For the 198 establishments whose representatives clas- 
sified themselves as industrial relations directors, the average number of 
employees is 4,665. For the 34 assistant industrial relations directors, that 
average is 7,380. For personnel directors, the average is 1,170. For labor 
relations directors, it is 1,386. For employment managers, it is 2,087. 


Comparisons of ages and personnel ratios in groups defined by these 
functional titles indicate no significant differences. Average age for all groups 
is approximately 41 years. Years of experience and years on the job are not 
significantly different among the groups, except for the labor relations direc- 
tors. These average 40.1 years of age, have seven years’ experience in man- 
power management, and five years’ on their present job. Other functionally 
defined groups average about 9.5 years of experience in manpower manage- 
ment and 5.2 years on present jobs. The labor relations job is apparently a 


more recent development than others included in the five job descriptions 
submitted to respondents. 





CURRENT TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By HUBBARD C. CAPES 


Associate Manager of Labor Relations 
The Associated Industries of Cleveland 


Liberalized vacations, complete plant shutdowns during the vacation period, an in- 
creasing number of paid holidays, and more and more company insurance programs 
being drawn into the orbit of collective bargaining—these are among the major 
trends in “fringe benefits” reported in this survey of a typical industrial area. Mr. 
Capes predicts that unions will be more successful in the future in negotiating in- 
surance plans than pension programs, and he does not believe that serious demands 
for pensions will be made on small and medium-sized companies before 1950 at the 
earliest. This study also indicates that labor has been increasingly successful in 
obtaining immunity for unauthorized strikes. 


YEAR or two ago when opinion polling experts were riding tall in the 
saddle, a motion picture was released called ““Magic Town.” It starred 
Jimmy Stewart, who played the celluloid counterpart of someone whose simi- 
larity to Dr. Gallup was purely coincidental, and he was supposed to have dis- 
covered a city whose population was entirely typical of the United States and 
whose opinions reflected almost precisely the thoughts and beliefs of the rest 
of the country. A “find” like this, of course, was the public pulse-taking 
equivalent of locating the mother lode in a gold strike, and Mr. Stewart and 
his busy associates were able to tell practically immediately what was on 
America’s collective mind. 

While no claim like this can be made for Cleveland, it is still a fairly 
accurate index of industrial relations trends. Unlike some cities of approxi- 
mately similar size, it has a diversity of industries and is not dominated by 
any one of them. This is also true of labor unions, for though they exert 
considerable influence on the workaday life of the community, there is no 
single organization that can speak with authority for an over-large segment of 
manufacturing employees. 

Cleveland has more than 103 industries, employing about 200,000 men 
and women at hourly wages. From their busy assembly lines come a multi- 
plicity of products. Everything is represented, from bakery products to heavy 
machinery ; and the operations, for the most part, are on a sufficiently large 
scale to be indicative. Thus a quick review of collective bargaining trends in 
this area since V-J Day assumes unusual significance, not that they are un- 
usual in themselves but because they mirror in miniature the direction contract 
negotiations have taken in this country during that period. 

Each year the Associated Industries of Cleveland conducts a survey to 
determine the personnel practices of Cleveland managements. Some of these 
practices are the direct result of contract negotiation ; others are affected by it. 
Because postwar occurrences in this city’s industrial relations parallel so close- 
ly the national pattern, a review of them should prove enlightening. 

Since 1946, union business agents and management’s personnel men have 
been pattern-minded. Everyone has been talking about patterns. The news- 
papers picked up the term, and pundits on their staffs spoke profoundly of the 
1814-cent wage pattern, the 11/-cent wage pattern with its six paid holidays, 
and in 1948 the 11%4- to 13-cent wage pattern. A flourishing sellers’ market 
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existed, and the establishment of a basis for a contract settlement got everyone 
off the hook. However, by and large, the patterns did not apply generally. 
They affected the basic industries, it is true, and they had an impact on the 
rank and file of manufacturers, but in many instances this pressure was equip- 
ped with a delayed action fuse. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the wage aspects of recent develop- 
ments in collective bargaining. That there has been during the past three 
years a steady rise in earnings of hourly workers everyone is aware. The 
public and even some members of labor and management are not so conscious 
of other developments whose influence in future years on our profit-and-loss 
economy may be even greater. It is these that will be considered. 

A backward glance at 1946 through 1948 reveals that organized labor has 
made steady progress in securing wage increases for its members. Conditions 
warranted this, for employers, in their haste to catch up with demand, could 
not afford production delays. They upped earnings without much argument, 
and this was reflected in the increased cost of their products. Generally, no 
real fight was made on the wage front anywhere along the line. Fringe 
issues were talked of loudly, but were pushed aside in the preference for 
dollar gains by labor leaders. Then came the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
with its decided effect on labor-management relations, especially where union 
responsibility is concerned. This will be covered later. To begin with, the 


fringe issues or employee benefits should be discussed, and among them the 
liberalized vacation is important. 


THE LIBERALIZED VACATION 


Among the objectives that unions have pushed for since the war’s end are 


vacation plans. A three-week vacation was their aim, and in some cases, 
usually because management had no strenuous objection, they scored limited 
successes. A number of contracts now include a provision that grants a three- 
week vacation to employees of long service, for example, those having 20 to 
25 years’ seniority. Vacation plans like this are by no means common. 
Actually they are in small minority, but they are increasing. For the most 
part, Cleveland companies give 10-day vacations to five-year employees, and 
five days to those whose service is a year or more. 

An interesting postwar development in so far as vacations are concerned 
is the growing popularity of giving them all at once by shutting down the 
plant completely. This has had its influence on contract negotiations. The 
vast majority of manufacturers require one year’s seniority for an employee 
to be eligible for a vacation. This policy works a hardship, of course, on 
employees who do not have a year’s seniority at the time of the shutdown. 
For this reason, a number of companies have decided to relax their vacation 
policy, and give three days to those persons who have been on the payroll at 
least six months. 

With respect to vacations, it might be observed that union gains have been 
on the extremes of the line. Old-timers are getting more vacations, it is true, 
but the group that benefits the most is made up of new employees. The cen- 
ter is still holding firm. 


The advantages to management of this policy of liberalizing vacation 
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COMPANIES CLOSE PLANT 


COMPANIES DO NOT CLOSE PLANT 


COMPANIES GRANT 1 WEEK FOR 1 YEAR SENIORITY 


COMPANIES GRANT 2 WEEKS FOR 5 YEARS SENIORITY 


FIG. 1: Vacation Provisions 
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COMPANIES GRANT 3 DAYS FOR 6 MONTHS SENIORITY 


COMPANIES GRANT 3 WEEKS FOR 10 YEARS SENIORITY 


COMPANIES GRANT 3 WEEKS FOR 15 YEARS SENIORITY 


COMPANIES GRANT 3 WEEKS FOR 20 YEARS SENIORITY 


COMPANIES GRANT 3 WEEKS FOR 25 YEARS SENIORITY 


FIG. 2: Vacation Provisions (cont'd) 
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plans on the down side are obvious. For instance, giving a three-day vaca- 
tion to six-month employees aids in reducing labor turnover, and most com- 
panies are going through a period of economic adjustment which makes this 
highly desirable. Also new hirings will not occur as frequently as in the past, 
and therefore, taking the long view, expenses will not be as great as if the 
vacation plan was liberalized in the center, or too much on the top. 


The transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market has precipitated a trend 
that will bear, perhaps heavily, on future contract talks. Layoffs are becoming 
much more frequent, and sometimes they occur just before vacation time. 
Many contracts written during the booming days of ’46, 47, and ’48 contained 
clauses stating that laid-off employees would receive their vacation pay re- 
gardless. Then it made little difference. Now, however, management is be- 
coming more cost-conscious, and these agreements are beginning to pinch. 
Unions will certainly do their best to hold their gains, and it is probable that in 
the future vacation eligibility requirements will be negotiated that will allow a 
grace period for those employees laid off “through no fault of their own.” 
Unions will seek a proration payment, while companies will want the employee 
to have worked a certain number of hours or weeks in the vacation year. The 
trend seems toward a lenient “hours or weeks worked” requirement. 


Figures 1 and 2 indicate the direction collective bargaining on vacation 
plans is taking, and show what can be expected in the not too distant future. 


HOLIDAYS 


Holidays, and more of them, is another demand that labor has pushed 
since the end of the war. The General Motors settlement in 1947 gave im- 
petus to this drive, and brought it prominently into the center of union con- 
tract negotiations. Prior to this, with the exception of Christmas, paid holi- 
days to hourly employees were the exception rather than the rule, and man- 
agement’s argument for this policy is too well known to outline here. 

The 1947 GM contract contained a clause which provided that an em- 
ployee would receive eight hours’ pay for six named holidays if they fell on a 
regular scheduled workday, and the employee was on his job the day before 
and the day after each of them. This was the entering wedge, and companies 
began to get in line. This particular clause, actually, had more influence on the 


contract discussions of most companies than did the pattern establishing wage 
increase that was also given. 


The holiday clause was far from tight, however. It was not long before 
many questions were being asked about holiday policy, for instance : ““Would 
a man on leave of absence or vacation be eligible for the holiday ?”, “Will holi- 
day pay include such items as overtime and shift premiums?” Managements 


soon found it wise to modify, and drastically, the GM clause before they 
would agree to it. 


The problem was brought into sharp focus during 1948. Christmas Day 
of 1948 and New Year’s Day of 1949 fell on Saturday. Managements that 
had overlooked the regularly scheduled workday requirement, and business 


agents who had unthinkingly agreed to it were anxious to renegotiate the paid 
holiday clause. 
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There are apparently two main arguments on whether holidays falling 
outside the regular workweek, such as Saturday, should be paid. The first, 
used by labor, is that during third-round negotiations it accepted holidays in 
lieu of 2%4- to 3-cent wage increases, and that management is withholding, by 
denying payment for them, something that rightfully belongs to the employees. 
Management, on the other hand, takes the position that the purpose of paid 
holidays is to maintain a stable income for workers during weeks when they 
occur, and payment for Saturday is in the nature of a bonus. 


Judging by events of the past two years, it seems likely that the future 
trend will show the unions endeavoring to liberalize the requirements for holi- 
days to provide for pay covering those that fall on Saturday. If management 
accedes to this viewpoint, it will be wise to stipulate that it will pay for Satur- 
day holidays, and at the same time insist on retaining the regular scheduled 
workday requirement. [Perhaps the time will come when a tightened economy 
makes the three or four-day workweek an emergency standard in many indus- 
tries, and short-sighted companies may find themselves paying a holiday bonus 
during difficult business times. 

I:mployers may also expect unions to continue their efforts to get strag- 
glers into line on the holiday issue, and to secure more holidays. Even now 
such holidays as Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Election Day, 
and Yom Kippur are being mentioned at the bargaining table, and sometimes 
granted. Figure 3 shows the great increases unions have made in obtaining 
holidays for their membership. 


PENSIONS 


The question of pensions moved to the forefront locally for the first time 
this year. The trial run will be made in the basic industries which are not 
concentrated in Cleveland, and when these results are in, a better judgement 
can be made on the future. Union leaders know that from their viewpoint, 
it is desirable to establish pension and welfare programs before the return to 
the normal market occurs; certainly, before a recession is likely. For most 
small companies (those whose employment is under 1,000), however, 1949 
will be a discussion year. Committees will be formed to investigate pension 
possibilities, and already some contracts have been signed which permit re- 
openings for “pension talks only.” This is logical. Both companies and 
unions throughout the country will keep an eye cocked on Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh, and will be influenced more than a little by what happens in those cities. 
Serious demands for pensions on small and medium-sized companies will not 
be made before 1950, and perhaps not then if the auto and steel workers have 
bitten off more tharr they can chew. 


There are many factors which have made labor and management in Cleve- 
land approach the pension problem with caution. For one thing the cost of 
even a modest pension plan is high, and the “wait and see” attitude of busi- 


ness executives, uncertain of the financial tomorrow, means that the resistence 
will be heavy. 


A look at cases shows that labor wants a flat income for the retired em- 
ployee, apart from social security benefits or other personal income. Manage- 
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ment will undoubtedly insist that any pension plan it grants will supplement or 
at least complement social security for which it also pays a large part. Then, 
too, there is much talk of raising government old age benefit payments, and 
this is a deterrent to precipitant company action. 

There are other reasons. Employers are becoming fringe cost conscious. 
An employee benefit survey that the Associated Industries published in May 
reveals every man and woman on the average factory’s payroll receives some- 
thing like 18 cents an hour over and above his wages in company-paid ser- 
vices and benefits. In Cleveland this totals approximately $75,000,000 a year 
—a sizable sum. Because of this management is insisting that any pension it 
gives will be of contributory nature. And unions will go along for the most 
part on the theory that half a loaf is better than none. 

The coming years will surely see the installation of more and more pen- 
sion plans. If Cleveland’s experience is any indication, however, there will be 
no sweeping change. It will not happen overnight as did, for instance, the six 
paid holiday pattern. Pensions are expensive and complex in their machinery. 
They are a difficult subject for collective bargaining because, too often, the 
negotiators themselves are not too certain of their grounds. Long and thor- 
ough preparations are needed by both sides for an intelligent bargaining table 
discussion. In the final analysis, labor will find the road to the universal pen- 
sion plan a rough one. Perhaps it is even talking to the wrong person. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public will ultimately decide if a company can grant a 
pension plan or not. 


INSURANCE 


Closely tied in with pensions, yet much more likely to be successful, is or- 
ganized labor’s push for insurance plans. In fact, great advances have been 
made in this direction during the past few years, for many more companies 
have adopted group insurance programs than have installed pension systems 
for their retired people. 

Insurance, too, is a complex collective bargaining topic. If the plan that 
is instituted is not well in line with the company’s ability to pay and the em- 
ployee’s need, it may become either a serious burden or a source of dissatis- 
faction. Certainly, the advice of an insurance expert should be heard before 
any action is taken. It is advisable, however, that companies study the prob- 
lem whether or not they intend to do anything about their insurance programs 
in the immediate future. For surely unions can be counted on to bend every 
effort to secure more liberal plans, and at management’s expense. Labor 
wants—this is proved by the Associated Industries’ yearly studies— and is get- 
ting increased weekly sickness and accident benefits plus surgical benefits that 
cover the employee’s family. Constantly the business agent is pressing to pull 
some part of an existing insurance program into the scope of collective bar- 
gaining, and when he is successful, it follows, as night does day, that he will 
attempt to expand on it at next year’s sessions. In cases where this has hap- 


pened, the program that finally emerges generally takes one of two forms. 
These are: 
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A. Life insurance $1,000 
Disability benefit $10 a week 
Hospital benefits $5 a day for 31 days 
Full $150 surgical schedule 


Life insurance $2,000 
Disability in proportion to wages 

Hospital benefits $5 a day for 31 days 
Full $150 surgical schedule 

















Naturally, when employee insurance is being negotiated, much of the talk 
is technical. There are, however, basic principles that should be strictly ad- 
hered to by the company spokesman. Leading the list is the question, “Who 
will pay the cost?” That is, will the plan be contributory or will the cgmpany 
foot the entire bill? The union aim is for the latter, but, in most instances, the 
settlement finally reached is the program the cost of which is shared by the 
company and its employees. 


When this is the case, it should be remembered that the contribution ex- 
pected of the employee should not be so large that it will prohibit participation. 
Some managements have had this happen in recent years, and have encoun- 
tered so much difficulty in maintaining the necessary percentage of participa- 
tion that they were forced to adopt non-contributory plans. 


Important too is the agreement between labor and management on the 
percentage of wages or the size of the sickness and accident benefits to be 
paid. Unions want this to be as high as possible, and there have been in- 
stances where full wages have been demanded. Wise industrial relations men 
will make sure that the amount of the benefit is reasonable, but at the same 
time not so large as to encourage malingering. 


Based on its past record, labor will be more successful in the future in 
securing insurance programs than pension plans. The resistance is increasing, 
however, for business faced with heavy competition is not anxious to add to 
its expenses, and will approach the subject at the bargaining table with cau- 
tion. Labor will have to remember that it is one thing to win the bet, but the 
company must stay in business to pay off. Thus future success in expanding 
present insurance plans, or installing new ones, will not be so rapid as during 
the past few years. 


SHIFT PREMIUMS 


The question of shift premiums will decrease in importance as a fringe 
issue. For one thing, companies are not working on a multiple-shift schedule, 
and this in itself reduces the urgency of the union’s argument. Indications are 
that there will be no large-scale return to three-shift operations in the imme- 
diate future, and this creates a situation that foresighted business agents’ are 
taking advantage of, and shrewdly. They ask for increased premiums, hop- 
ing that some managements will unthinkingly grant them on the grounds that 
they are no threat to present costs. Of course, the business agent will have 
difficulty in selling this as a gain to his constituents, but from his point of view, 
it is worth the effort. What tomorrow holds no one knows, and a concession 
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given when it is apparently harmless, may be of the most binding nature on 
the planning of future years. 

Since 1946, companies have liberalized the second-shift premium by mov- 
ing upward from the 5-cent figure to a spot somewhere between it and 10 cents 
—usually 7 cents. The third-shift premium of 10 cents has remained fairly 
constant. Some firms pay for late shifts in percentage premiums, but they are 
in a minority, and it does not seem that this method is growing in popularity. 
In the future, the trend should follow that of the past. 


OTHER FRINGES 


The comments on vacations, holidays, pension plans, insurance plans, and 
shift premiums cover most of the important fringe issues. There are others, 
but generally speaking, they have not been emphasized in Cleveland collective 
bargaining talks. Paid rest periods are being granted, and paid wash-up 
periods may now almost be considered standard practice. Unions too are in- 
sisting on security clauses, but they, like the poor, are always with us. If the 
economic adjustment becomes more acute, the union security demand will be 
used even more frequently as a lever in negotiations. Also tightened financial 
conditions have brought about a greater desire on the part of unions for con- 
tracts that include strict protective seniority rights for older employees. 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY 


In conclusion, one observation on labor-management relations since the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act should be made. A major concern of labor 
leaders since then has been the section of that law which clarified for the first 
time union responsibility for the breaking of contracts. 

Almost immediately after the passage of the Act, there was an intensive 
drive by labor to obtain immunity for unauthorized strikes. This led to the 
writing of several different kinds of contract clauses, and some business agents 
were successful in persuading companies to waive their rights to sue. Other 
contracts were signed that limited union liability to a certain fixed sum. A 
surprising number were agreed to that retained a simple no-strike provision, 
while others established a special procedure in the event of wildcat strikes. In 
these latter instances, the procedure varied in some respects, but usually the 
union conceded that there would be no unauthorized strikes, and assured man- 
agement that in the event of a wildcat work stoppage, when it was notified 
either by registered letter or telegram, it would make every attempt to get the 
workers back on the job. If it failed to accomplish this, it gave the company 
the right to discipline or discharge the strikers, if that should be necessary to 
resume production. Figure 4 shows the percentages of agreements in 1947 
and 1948 that included such provisions as the foregoing. 

The question was often raised, “Was such disciplinary action or dis- 
charge subject to the grievance procedure?” Labor argued that it was fre- 
quently difficult to determine where the responsibility for the walkout lay, and 
that sometimes discharges were unjustified, hence should be subject to the 
grievance machinery. Management took the position that if an employee 
realized that his company had no redress if he quit his job, there would be 
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nothing to bar even the most impulsive acts, and that if employees repudiated 
the established grievance procedure, and refused to return to work at the re- 
quest of their union leadership, they should have no further rights under it. 
It has been the company’s viewpoint that such a practice would simply under- 
cut its contract protection, if it allowed personnel disciplined for unauthorized 
walkouts to make it a grievance. 

The methods management and labor have used to achieve an understand- 
ing regarding the obligations of both in the event of a wildcat strike are illu- 
strated by the clauses presented below, which have been taken from contracts 
that are entirely typical of each position. 

In the first clause, management has insisted on an outright guarantee that 
the union is responsible for unauthorized work stoppages : 


“There shall be no strikes, slowdown or lockout during the term of this 
agreement.” 


The second is an example of the union’s willingness to cooperate by agree- 
ing that there will be no unauthorized strike, and obligating itself to do all 
within its power to return the workers to their jobs should there be one. It 
does not, however, allow management to discipline employees at its discretion, 
since company action is challengeable in the grievance procedure. 


“During the term of this Agreement, including any extensions, renewals or 
modifications thereof, the Union guarantees the Company on behalf of it- 
self and each of its members that: There will be no authorized strike of any 
kind, boycott, picketing, work stoppage, slowdown or any other type of 


organized interference, coercive or otherwise, with the Company’s business, 
except that the Company and the Union agree that the Union has the right 
to authorize a strike to enforce a demand for increased wages provided the 
Union and the Company are unable to reach an agreement with respect to 
wage rates within 30 days following the giving of a written notice in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 2 of Article X hereof (Wages). 


“In the event any violation of the previous paragraph occurs which is 
unauthorized by the Union, the Company agrees that there shall be no lia- 
bility on the part of the International or Local Union or any of their officers 


or agents, provided that in the event of such unauthorized action the Union 
first meets the following conditions : 


“(1) The Union shall declare publicly that such action is unauthorized. 


“(2) The Union shall promptly order its members to return to work 
notwithstanding the existence of any wildcat picket lines. 

“(3) The Union agrees that employees engaging in, participating in, or 
encouraging such unauthorized action can be disciplined by the company up 
to and including discharge. If any such unauthorized action occurs, the 
disciplinary measures shall first be subject to attempted adjustment between 
the Company and the Union’s Bargaining Committee. If no agreement 
is reached between the Company and the Bargaining Committee, the Com- 
pany shall take such actions as it deems necessary, subject to the provisions 
of the grievance procedure. If the matter reaches the point of arbitration 
and a decision is made in favor of the employee, the arbitration decision 
shall state whether or not the employee is to be restored to his former status 
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without loss of seniority and whether or not he is to be paid for time lost 
at his regular hourly rate of pay.” 


The third clause is stricter. The union agrees that there will be no wild- 
cat strikes, and if one occurs, it will assist management in returning the em- 
ployees to their jobs. The company, in this instance, may discipline employees 


at its discretion, and there will be no redress by the union under the grievance 
procedure. 


“A. The parties agree that they will cooperate fully to attain efficient 
production and maintain harmonious relations. 


“B. The Company agrees it will not engage in a lockout. The Union 
agrees it will not engage in, or authorize a strike, interruption of work, 
slowdown or other interference with production during the life of this 
agreement. 


“C. In the event any employee stops work in violation of any provisions 
of this agreement, the shop steward (or committeeman if shop steward is 
not present) shall immediately order the employee to return to work and/or 
cease the violation AT ONCE. In the event such employee fails to do so 
within one hour after being so ordered, the employee concerned by said 
action shall have been discharged. 


“D. The right of such disciplinary action remains with the Company and 
the action taken hereunder shall not be subject to review or challenge under 
the grievance procedure.” 





FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management 4As- 
sociation will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, September 
26-28, 1949, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 














PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN SMALL FIRMS: 
A PRACTICAL VIEW 


By CLIFFORD E. JURGENSEN 
Personnel Director 
Minneapolis Gas Company 


Practical compromises between the ideal and the actual situation are frequently re- 
quired in personnel administration in small firms. Mr. Jurgensen discusses some of 
the compromises that must be made in determining and assigning personnel func- 
tions, and he stresses the importance of correct timing in expanding the activities of 
the personnel department. Basic to an effective personnel program in the small 
plant, he points out, is top-management insight into the true function of personnel 


administration. This article has ben adapated from an address before the Seventh 
Annual Industrial Relations Conference of the University of Minnesota. 


ERSONNEL administration is a relatively new field in business and 
industry. Personnel work has always been done, of course, but it is only 
recently that it has been delegated to a separate department established solely 
for that purpose. As a consequence, there is no generally accepted set of 
policies and procedures governing what personnel departments should and 


should not do; and it is unlikely that any such “rulebook” will be available 
in the near future. 


A TOWER OF BABEL 


Various companies base their attitudes toward the personnel function on 
widely divergent concepts—even firms whose other policies and practices may 
be quite similar. Moreover, within a single organization even, the officers may 
be in wide disagreement as to the proper function of their personnel depart- 
ment. It is small wonder, then, if lesser executives as well as supervisors and 
rank-and-file employees should fail to agree on personnel functions. Personnel 
men themselves differ widely not only in what they do but also in what they 
think they should do. This has created a tower of Babel. Many personnel 
men, for example, do not belong to a local personnel association because they 
have found that they “don’t speak the same language as members of the 
association.” 

This confusion seems to apply generally. It is, however, particularly 
characteristic of small companies. To some extent at least, personnel func- 
tions in large corporations have become stabilized, and the functional organ- 
ization charts of such personnel departments bear some degree of similarity. 
Differences between such departments are likely to be found in relative em- 
phasis on various functions rather than in acceptance or rejection of specific 
duties as part of the personnel department’s legitimate work. Determination 
of personnel functions of large corporations, however, is of little help to the 
small company that desires to start a personnel department or to improve 
on one already established. Too many functions and procedures which are 
of considerable benefit to a large corporation are impractical in a small organ- 
ization. Nor can the small firm readily model its personnel department on 
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those of other small companies, since, as has been previously pointed out, 
gross differences so frequently exist between such departments. 


THE “BANDWAGON” VIEWPOINT 


A basic factor in determining the organization and administration of a 
personnel department in a small company is management’s reason for estab- 
lishing the department. This varies greatly from company to company. Many 
firms establish a personnel department merely because other progressive 
organizations have such departments. This might well be called the “‘band- 
wagon” viewpoint. Companies that follow this line of reasoning may be 
readily identified. The president frequently makes statements beginning with 
“Our personnel department .. .” The president vigorously contends that a 
personnel department is of utmost importance, and that it is imperative for 
every company to have such a department. When he is asked what his per- 
sonnel man does during the workday, he replies in broad generalities. If 
pressed to be specific, he is apt glibly to refer the questionner to the personnel 
man himself. On the organizational chart, the location of the personnel 
department is near the top. In actual practice, however, the personnel depart- 


ment is frequently, if not usually, by-passed—and more often by the president 
than by any other person. 


A second reason for establishing a personnel department is found in the 
increasing complexity and number of records which must be kept for each 
employee. Someone must maintain a record of social security numbers, home 


addresses, telephone numbers, and other such data. The clerical function of 
arranging names of employees in order of seniority must also be repeated 
periodically. During the war we were required to obtain date and place of 
birth of each employee, and we must now destroy such records in order to 
prevent discrimination. We must also destroy our records dealing with 
religious and racial backgrounds so that we cannot discriminate against any 
such group—and may then be required to reobtain such records to prove 
that we have an adequate balance within our organization. These, and other 
such, clerical functions dealing with employee records must be delegated to 
someone. What is more logical than to establish a personnel department to 
do this work? Departments established primarily or solely for this purpose 
are also fairly easy to recognize. The so-called personnel director is apt to be 
a former clerk from the bookkeeping or accounting department. His files 
will probably contain not only the correct seniority list for each year, but 
also half a dozen pencilled rough drafts of each such list. As a good book- 
keeper, he destroys nothing. As a record keeper, he may be kept very busy. 


Probably the president of the company knows his name, but little more 
about him. 


A PATERNALISTIC APPROACH 


A third type of personnel department is that established to handle the 
details connected with employee welfare. Personnel work in this case con- 
sists of arranging sick leaves, visiting sick employees, sending flowers to the 
families of deceased employees, organizing bowling teams, baseball teams, 
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bands, choruses, and other such activities. There is likely to be a distinct aura 
of paternalism surrounding the management. The personnel man may have 
the broad but somewhat artificial smile attributed to the professional “do- 
gooder,” and he is apt to be better liked than respected. If anyone casts 
reflections on his pseudo or amateurish social welfare ideas or activities, he 
is likely to be deeply hurt or disturbed. 

A fourth type of personnel department is that which emphasizes employ- 
ment procedures to the exclusion or near-exclusion of other activities. Some- 
times such a department functions with considerable effectiveness in this 
area, but often it handles only routine matters and actually has little skill 
or authority in hiring. The personnel director is frequently an employee or 
supervisor well along in years, who can no longer handle his former job and 
who possesses few qualifications for an employment man other than familiarity 
with the various jobs within the organization. 

A fifth type of personnel department has come to the foreground with 
the rise of unions. This type operates on the theory that employee relations 
are irrelevant or unimportant except as covered by the union agreement. The 
major part of the personnel director’s time is spent in contract negotiation 
and adjustment of grievances formally presented by the union. The personnel 
director is frequently an attorney, by inclination or wishful thinking if not 
education. Too often the viewpoint is implied or expressed that it is the duty 
of the personnel department to outwit or to out-club the union. In view of 
this attitude, it is not surprising that the personnel director finds himself so 
busy with union matters that he is unable to find time for other aspects of 
personnel management. 

So far as these five types of personnel departments are concerned, little 
will be said here regarding their organization and administration. Personnel 
directors who find themselves in a situation similar to any of those described 
above, and who are in accord with such concepts of personnel, will find little 
here which will be considered valuable, stimulating, or even interesting. Such 
persons might well return to their jobs and continue deepening their rut, 
which is undoubtedly comfortable for them but which would prove merely a 
‘source of irritation and dissatisfaction to those personnel men who have a 
deeper insight into the true function of personnel administration in our 
present-day society. 

Nor can much encouragement be offered personnel directors who find 
themselves in any such situation though they disagree with such concepts of 
personnel. Just as a healthy flower cannot be expected to grow in impover- 
ished soil. so also a healthy personnel program cannot be expected to flourish 
in an environment of inadequate or erroneous management thinking. Per- 
tinent to both flowers and personnel departments: Proper sunshine, water, 
and attention are important and helpful; but enrichment of soil through 
fertilization remains basic in importance. Let us remember that such fer- 
tilization is always difficult, and frequently is not worth the time and effort 
required. Sometimes the best solution is transplanti~z. 


MANAGEMENT'S PRIME ASSET 


In addition to the five viewpoints toward personnel which have already 
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been mentioned, there is one other. This viewpoint assumes that the greatest 
asset of any company is its employees, and that personnel work is conse- 
quently of utmost importance. Unfortunately, most managements give only 
lip service, if even that, to the viewpoint that the greatest asset of the com- 
pany is its employees. Too often the physical plant, equipment, and machines 
are considered to be of prime importance—because of their impressive size, 
obvious complexity, and high cost, and management’s neglect of the fact that 
they are designed, constructed, operated, and maintained by men. A first 
consideration, then, for an adequate personnel department is management’s 


realization that personnel is of equal importance with production, sales, engi- 
neering, and finance, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


Consistency with this viewpoint would require that personnel be handled 
by a highly qualified individual who is an expert in that field. Too many 
companies appear to act on the assumption that the most important qualifica- 
tion of a personnel man is that he “like people.”” Such overemphasis on this 
one attribute makes little more sense than to say that the vice president in 
charge of engineering must like nuts and bolts, or that the vice president in 
charge of production must like to eat the breakfast food or Whatever else 
it is that his plant produces. If the qualifications desirable in personnel 
directors were being enumerated, the phrase “he should like people” would 
probably appear somewhere on the list. It is doubtful, however, that this 
qualification would appear very close to the top of the list. 


A more important qualification is that the personnel director be an expert 
in the field of human behavior. Such expertness is obtained only when the 
individual possesses the basic aptitudes required and has had an opportunity 
to develop these aptitudes through experience, training, and education. 

A personnel director deals with all kinds of people: square pegs and 
round pegs, large pegs and small pegs, well-fitting pegs and ill-fitting pegs, 
soundly constructed pegs and poorly constructed pegs, colored pegs and non- 
colored pegs. In order to deal effectively with these many types of persons, 
a personnel director must understand how they tick. Experience in working 
with them on their regular jobs can be exceedingly valuable. Life is too short, 
of course, for any one person to work on very many of the over 22,000 
different jobs listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. However, let 
us not overlook the experience value of the diverse jobs available to students 
on a part-time or summer basis. A great deal can be learned about people 
through work as a construction laborer, dining-room waiter, soda jerk, 
grocery clerk, newsboy, etc. Much, too, can be done by the employer estab- 
lishing an understudy or cadet training program wherein each personnel man 


actually works for a short period on the major physical and office jobs within 
the company. 


In addition to varied experience on non-personnel jobs, a personnel man 
should also have directed training in personnel positions. It is uneconomical 
to expect that a personnel director can obtain training in the field of personnel 
without the close guidance of an expert in the field. A personnel man should 
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not be permitted to develop his department on a hit-or-miss basis. A thor- 
ough internship should always be demanded. 


RECOMMENDED EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


So far as education is concerned, let us remember that we require physi- 
cians to have a degree in medicine, attorneys to have a degree in law, and 
engineers a degree in engineering. By the same token, it is logical to require 
that a personnel man have a degree in a field which deais with human 
behavior. This field, of course, is psychology. Let us not assume that every 
psychologist would make a good personnel director. Some psychologists are 
themselves too poorly adjusted to enable them to deal adequately with people. 
This does not imply, as many of us have frequently thought, that study of 
psychology causes a person to be maladjusted. Rather it is a case of mal- 
adjusted persons sometimes being attracted to the field of psychology. In 
other words, training in psychology is important, but we must not overlook 
other factors of equal or greater importance—such as basic aptitude for 
personnel work. 

The preceding statements may arouse questions regarding the present 
and future status of the thousands of personnel people who are not psycholo- 
gists. We cannot assume that they are ineffective in their present position or 
should anticipate replacement in the future. Such would be the epitome of 
folly. The preceding statements refer to a logically ideal type of educational 
background. Those of us who are not psychologists by virtue of academic 
degree can nevertheless learn much about human behavior through extension 
courses, correspondence courses, and self-study. We can compensate for our 
technical deficiencies by spending our working hours on administrative mat- 
ters, and by employing assistants who have been technically trained in those 
areas in which we are weak. We need not fear being occupationally replaced 
by such persons. While they may have the technical training, they lack the 
experience, judgment, and administrative ability which we possess. Their 
abilities complement ours, and ours complement theirs. This works out to 
the advantage of the company, and also to our advantage because as chief of 
personnel we get the credit for the work of our subordinates. 

The job training in personnel and the educational background recom- 
mended here argue against selecting a man from within the organization and 
developing him into a personnel director. There is no question that exper- 
ience within the company is a decided asset. Such experience, however, will 
rarely compensate for lack of a suitable educational background and an ade- 
quate personnel apprenticeship. 


ORGANIZING AND OPERATING A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Let us now turn our attention to the actual organization and adminis- 
tration of the personnel department. This can be approached either from 
discussion of an actual personnel department or an ideal personnel depart- 
ment. The fact that there is a difference is significant in itself. In fact, dis- 
cussion of the reasons for this difference might be more profitable than 
description of either an actual or an ideal department. 

The organizational structure of the company is obviously important. 
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The personnel department must fit in with this structure rather than upset it. 
This is true with reference to the over-all status of personnel, its scope, and 
even its duties. For example, it is generally agreed that inasmuch as per- 
sonnel should be regarded as a major department of considerable importance, 
and inasmuch as personnel should deal with all employees of the company, the 
personnel director should report directly to the president.. Nevertheless, the 
organizational structure of a particular company may be such that the person- 
nel director should report to the executive vice president. This is the case 
particularly in companies where the president has delegated most of the plan- 
ning, Organization, and control to the executive vice president and where the 
president concerns himself primarily with the financial structure of the 
company. 

It is questionable, however, if it is wise to have a personnel director 
report to an individual other than the president or executive vice president. 
For example, it is not uncommon for the personnel director to report to the 
secretary of the company. Too often this practice has the effect of personnel 
overemphasizing work with office employees and neglecting production em- 
ployees. This, in turn, frequently robs the personnel department of the 
respect due it from production men, and personnel ends up by being not only 
one-sided but relatively ineffective because of lack of prestige. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this generalization; as, for example, when the secre- 
tary of the company is actually the power behind the throne. In such 
instances, however, the secretary is probably functioning as president or 


executive vice president without the accompanying title. We must be careful, 
nevertheless, that we do not read too much between the lines and incorrectly 
conclude that in our case it is advisable to report to the secretary or some 
person other than the president. 


DETERMINING PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


The scope of personnel work, too, is dependent upon the organizational 
structure to a certain extent. For example, the organization of the sales 
department and the nature of its work may be such that public relations are 
and should be handled by the sales department. In other cases, this might 
well be a function of the personnel department. 

Specific duties of the personnel department are also influenced by the 
company’s organizational structure. Thus, accounting department procedures 
may be such that under the existing circumstances it is necessary or desirable 
that the accounting department maintain authorizations for wage and salary 
changes. 

Custom, habit, and precedent form a second reason for discrepancy 
between an ideal and actual personnel department. For example, training is 
generally considered to be a function which should be handled by the per- 
sonnel department. Suppose, however, that a training program is being estab- 
lished in a company in which formal training had previously been limited to 
production employees, and that the production department has on their pay- 
roll a job instructor who was obtained from the production ranks. Let us 
further suppose that the personnel department is taking over employee induc- 
tion, supervisory training, and other training in attitudes, knowledges, and 
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skills. Should the job instructor already on the production payroll be trans- 
ferred to the personnel department? Should his duties be taken over by other 
persons in the personnel department who are perhaps more skilled in educa- 
tion procedures? Or should the personnel department develop a training pro- 
gram exclusive of job training in the production department? Text books 
would probably favor the first two of these alternatives. The best answer in 
a particular company, however, might well be the last of the alternatives. A 
personnel director in a small organization cannot overlook the importance 
of custom, habit, and precedent. He must frequently compromise for today 
in order to be more effective tomorrow. An entire personnel program can 
be jeopardized by blind insistence on personnel organization and administra- 
tion which ignores the potency of precedent within the company. 

Closely connected with custom is a third factor; namely, feelings and 
emotional prejudices. The danger in attempting to change any status quo, 
of course, lies in the arousal of deep-seated feelings and emotions. These, 
however, can also be aroused without the presence of custom; and it is for 
this reason that feelings and emotions are listed here as a third reason for 
discrepancy between an ideal and actual personnel department. 

Suppose, for example, that a company has a legal department which 
handles all claims for liability and damage, and that the head of this depart- 
ment is quite proud of his contacts with physicians and attorneys and is 
jealous of any person who might usurp what he considers to be his pre- 
rogatives. In this case, a strong argument could be made to the effect that 
the legal: department should handle pre-employment physical examinations, 
unemployment compensation, safety, and other such matters. This is not to 
say that such a solution is to be recommended generally or that no attempts 
should be made by the personnel departments eventually to take over such 
duties. It is to be emphasized, however, that the personnel director should be 
more concerned with the ultimate effectiveness of personnel work within the 
company than with the work of the personnel department at the present time. 
Much effective personnel work can be done if the director does not care what 
department does the work or who gets the credit. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 


A fourth factor that determines how closely the actual personnel depart- 
ment approximates the ideal is the degree to which abilities of persons outside 
of the personnel department have to be utilized in order to accomplish work 
properly considered a personnel function. It is obvious that a personnel 
department in a small company cannot include experts in a large number of 
fields. The nature of the company’s business, however, may be such that the 
required experts can be found in other departments. As an example, we 
might consider the job of producing an employees’ house organ. The per- 
sonnel department may include no individual who is skilled in writing, editing, 
page layout, etc. The advertising department, on the other hand, may include 
several persons having such skills. It would appear to be far better to have 
a professionally prepared house organ produced by the advertising department 
than one amateurishly prepared by a member of the personnel department 
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who is known to lack such skill and who may even lack a genuine interest in 
such work. 

A fifth factor which requires compromise between the ideal and actual 
is the ability of persons within the personnel department. The example of the 
house organ is again applicable. The specific talents within and without the 
personnel department must be used on an interchangeable departmental basis. 
This does not mean that personnel employees of a company should spend a 
large part of their time on non-personnel matters. Even in exceedingly small 
companies, a competent personnel man should be able to find sufficient per- 
sonnel matters to keep himself more than busy. He should not be expected 
therefore to do considerable routine accounting work, to serve as a substitute 
supervisor, etc. However, just as a personnel man may expect members of 
other departments to utilize their special skills for the benefit of the personnel 
department, so should he be willing to use his special skills for the benefit of 
other departments. If a personnel man is a highly skilled statistician, for 
instance, he will probably adapt the methods of quality control to personnel 
problems such as accidents, absenteeism, employee merit rating, etc. Certainly 
he should also be available to install quality control charts in the production 
department if requested to do so. This is cited merely as an illustration; it 
would be impossible to enumerate the non-personnel areas in which the per- 
sonnel man might assist others. These depend entirely upon the abilities of 
the personnel man. The principle of the Golden Rule might well be applied, 
being sure, however, that the personnel man is helping other departments 
because of his special skills rather than serving them merely as a high-grade 
office boy because his own work is considered less important. 

The preceding discussion of reasons for discrepancies between an ideal 
personnel department and one as it actually exists has emphasized factors 
which determine whether a personnel department should engage in certain 
activities generally considred to be within the domain of personnel, or whether 
these activities should be handled by other departments. The same principles 
pertain to assignment of duties and responsibilities within the personnel 
department. Any single personnel function might therefore be assigned to 
any individual in the personnel department. The director should strive to 
obtain a logically consistent and coherent departmental organization, but many 
adaptations and modifications will be necessary and desirable. 

The same factors are also important in determining whether a company 
should engage in particular personnel functions or whether those functions 
should be completely ignored by that company. This question is ‘frequently 
answered if the company has employed a personnel director who:‘has the 
experience, education, training, and aptitude recommended earlier. Even the 
most competent of such persons, however, will not have time to do all the 
work himself, and he may not have properly qualified assistants to ensure 
adequate work in all personnel fields. Let us remember here that handling a 
job poorly is frequently worse than doing no job at all. A poor house organ 
is worse than none. A poorly handled employment testing program: can be 
more detrimental to a firm than failure to use any tests. These: mange can 
be multiplied indefinitely. 
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Some persons will object to the viewpoint that functions commonly con- 
sidered to be part of the personnel job might well be handled by other depart- 
ments or that they should not be handled at all. Such individuals will contend 
that the personnel department should employ additional persons to handle 
such matters. Others will take the attitude that, though the title of this paper 
included the phrase “in small firms,” the definition of “small” as used here 
is not applicable to their own situation where the personnel department con- 


sists of only one man—or where perhaps only part of the time of a single 
person is devoted to personnel work. 


A strong argument can be made for the viewpoint that any company 
having even as few as a hundred employees can well afford not only a full- 
time personnel man but one who meets the requirements set forth here. This 
statement is based on the experience of small organizations which have done 
exactly that. It is not uncommon for such companies to expand their per- 
sonnel department gradually so that a one-man department is enlarged to a 
five- or six-man department. Such expansion is not due to bureaucratic 
tendencies on the part of the personnel man which lead him to try to increase 
his feeling of importance by securing a large staff. Rather, it is frequently 
the result of an enlarging of horizons by the company officers when they have 


concrete evidence that an increase in the number of personnel employees is 
beneficial to the company. 


EXPANDING THE DEPARTMENT 


Too few personnel directors have devoted sufficient time and effort to 
obtain data which prove that personnel activities can pay for themselves by 
tremendous savings. Companies which have done so, however, seem to have 
no hesitation about increasing their personnel staffs. In fact, in such cases, 
it may be the president of the company who insists to the personnel director 
that he must add another man. This is probably an ideal situation, though 
one in which the personnel director must weigh his decision carefully. It is 
possible that it would be inadvisable to add another personnel man at that 
particular time. Proper timing is of considerable importance. For example, 
the personnel director may need another assistant, and the president of the 
company may have suggested or approved such addition. If, however, the 
personnel department has already grown rather rapidly, the addition of 


another man may be resented by lower management levels or by rank-and- 
file employees. 


Supervisors who are accustomed to a personnel department which oper- 
ates in a restricted area frequently fail to keep pace with the expansion of 
personnel. This is particularly the case if supervisors are afraid that the 
personnel department might take away seme of their rights, duties, or privi- 
leges. Let us remember that though we may intellectually convince super- 
visors of the desirability of personnel expansion, we will not find them 
cooperating wholeheartedly until and unless they are emotionally convinced 
that the personnel department strengthens rather than weakens their position. 
Let us remember that our ultimate success in the field of personnel depends 
as much upon the viewpoints of persons who have less prestige or authority 
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than we as it does upon the viewpoints of those above us. This is one of 
the reasons why a good personnel director will not uncritically add another 
employee to his staff, though he has the approval of his president. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize the points which have been made so far: 


First, a personnel department cannot be organized or administered effec- 
tively in a small firm unless management has the correct attitude toward 
personnel. The personnel department must be established with the belief 
that the greatest asset of any company is its employees. A personnel depart- 
ment cannot achieve any great success if it is established merely so that the 
company will be considered progressive, to enable the company to systematize 
employee records, to engage in employee welfare, to handle employment, or 
to deal with employees according to the provisions of the union contract. 

Second, the personnel director must be an expert in the field of human 
behavior. This indicates the desirability of possessing the requisite aptitude, 
having an adequate educational background, having received thorough experi- 
ence under a capable personnel man, and having been exposed to a wide 
variety of people and jobs. 

Third, a personnel director in a small firm must adapt his program to 
fit a particular situation. He must take into consideration the organizational 
structure of his company; the customs, habits, and precedents within the 
company ; the feelings and emotional prejudices of persons in other depart- 
ments; the abilities of persons outside the personnel department and the 
abilities of persons within his department. These factors must be weighed 
when determining whether particular functions or duties should be handled 
by the personnel department, by other departments within the company, or 
not handled at all. These same factors are important also in determining the 
assignment of duties to various persons within the personnel department. 

Fourth, the personnel department must give considerable attention to 
timing. Growth of the personnel department, even in a small company, is 
the inevitable result if the department can and does prove that it is serving 
a useful and economical function. This growth must not, however, be so 
rapid that others fail to keep pace. 


In this article no enumerations or recommendations have been made 
regarding specific functions or duties which should be handled by the per- 
sonnel department of a small company. This omission has not been due to 
carelessness. Many such lists are available to those interested.* They are 
found in practically every textbook—and they differ widely one from another. 
Perhaps this is well, for one finds little repetition in studying a dozen such 
lists. On the other hand, perhaps the uniqueness of the lists indicates that 
they are of comparatively little value so far as a small company is concerned. 
Rather than present another such list at this time, the preceding material has 
dealt with basic principles intended to permit individual companies to develop 
a list tailored to their own specific situation. 


* See How to Establish and Maintatn a Personnel Department, Research Report No. 4, American 
Management Association, New York. 116 pages. $1.50, members, $2.25, non-members. 
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A SOUND CRITERION 


Because of the many factors which must be considered in dealing with 
employees, it is easy to get lost and so fail to see the most important elements 
of the human problem. These can, perhaps, best be illustrated by thinking of 
the simplest possible industrial situation. Let us assume that Mr. X has 
invented and built a household gadget which he sells to his friends and 
neighbors. Suppose that his gadget is better than that built by others, and 
that this creates a greater demand for the product than Mr. X can fill. To 
handle this increase in business, he will have to obtain a helper. As soon 
as this need arises, three problems are introduced: First, from among all the 
persons available for employment, he must select the one who is best suited 
for the work. Second, he must train his new helper so that he can effectively 
do the work required. Third, he must supervise and direct the employee so 
that he works to the best advantage of the employer and himself. 

When we look critically at present-day industry, we note that these three 
problems are still the fundamental personnel problems. Unless any personnel 
technique under consideration can be related rather directly to the three 
fundamental problems listed, its basic value might well be questioned. If it 
is so related, however, and if we follow the principles discussed in this article, 
we should develop a personnel program of which we can be justifiably proud. 
The worthwhileness of our program should not be taken for granted, how- 
ever. We must devote a large part of our time, energy, and money to per- 
sonnel research. Even in a small company, it is only through such research 
that we can obtain facts by which we can modify and improve our program. 
The application of these research data will enable us to establish a department 


of which we can be proud, and which will command the respect of others. 
We will then have a department which gives us the satisfaction that comes 
from a job well done; and we will have a basically sound program that will 
weather the storm of any future depression—to the mutual benefit of our- 
selves, our companies, and our employees. 





A NEW APPROACH TO EVALUATING PERSONNEL 


By JOHN C. FLANAGAN 
The University of Pittsburgh 


Current employee merit rating procedures suffer from a number of serious short- 
comings, declares Dr. Flanagan, and the remedies that have been proposed-——while 
they doubiless result in definite improvements in evaluations—have tackled the 
symptoms rather than the basic causes of the defects. The author advocates a new 
approach to rating based on more adequate definitions of critical job requirements 
and requiring systematic observations of actual job performance and behavior. The 
importance of a practical system of reporting and using the information obtained, 
as a basis of personnel decisions and for purposes of supervision and employee 
development. is emphasized. This article is adapted from an address before the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Society of Training Directors. 


pies! equipment, patent rights, raw materials, and good will are 
valuable assets for a company, but it is an important truism that the 
most important asset in any organization is its trained personnel. Other firms 
may have the same or better sources of raw materials, the same plans, equip- 
ment, and procedures, but without the trained personnel they are ineffective. 
The over-all effectiveness of the organization is determined very largely by 
the individual effectiveness of its employees. Since this is true, one of the 
primary objectives of any organization should be to increase the effectiveness 
of each individual in the organization. This function is the primary respon- 
sibility of personnel and training experts. It is a large responsibility—some 
idea of how large can be gained from the fact that approximately $110 
billion was paid out last year by private industry for salaries and wages. 
Obviously your problem is to see that your organization gets its money’s 
worth from the expenditure of its share of this $110 billion. 

Others in the organization share the responsibility for the effectiveness 
of personnel—production managers, other staff employees, and foremen. 
However, personnel and training executives are the experts, and it is up to 
you to lead the way. What do you need to know to insure that your company 
is getting full value for its wage and salary dollar? Each of us would like 
to know how many employees in his company are producing less than half of 
what such employees should produce. How many employees could exchange 
positions with others in the organization with an improvement in the quality 
of work done in both jobs? For how many ineffective employees is the 
reason for their inefficiency known, and in what proportion of these cases 
has an effort based on full knowledge of the case been made to correct the 
situation ? 

It would be highly gratifying to me if I could outline a simple procedure 
for obtaining satisfactory answers to these and related questions. Unfor- 
tunately, the scientific study of personnel procedures is still in much too 
elementary a stage to provide such clear-cut and definite answers. The inten- 
sive scientific study of man is not much more than 75 years old, and most 
of the work on these problems has been done within the past 50 years. 
Furthermore, most work has been concentrated on problems of individuals 
in schools, institutions for the mentally defective, or on problems of the 
psychological laboratory. Comparatively few psychological tests have been 
developed with the specific objective of use in commercial and industrial per- 
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sonnel work. Similarly, few of the other personnel problems of industry have 
been attacked directly by scientific research methods. 

This situation has resulted not only in the accumulation of little factual 
data regarding industrial personnel problems but also rather inadequate 
adaptation and use of the facts and procedures developed by researchers in 
related fields. 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACH BOTH FEASIBLE AND DESIRABLE 


Some may well ask at this point: “Are scientific research methods really 
applicable to the personnel field? Isn’t practical experience and individual 
ingenuity and insight the most likely to provide the real answers to our per- 
sonnel problems?” To answer these questions we need to look for a moment 
at the methods of science and the application of these methods to personnel 
problems. Science is ordinarily considered to include three fundamental ele- 
ments: systematic observation, formulation of hypotheses and theories, and 
controlled experimentation. Typically, work in the personnel field has been 
characterized by much observation, but it is casual rather than systematic. 
Many ideas are formulated, but they are not often either integrated into a 
comprehensive theory or tested by means of adequately controlled experi- 
ments, Why should the observations be systematic? Unless they are defined, 
recorded, and objective, they will result in the collection of impressions 
rather than facts. Isolated ideas and the experimental study of specific ele- 
ments are useful. They are, however, limited in their application. A techni- 
cian does such things as determine by trial and error that individuals who 
graduate from a certain college with a specified point average or who obtain 
scores above specified points on each of three aptitude tests will, in either 
instance, in four cases out of five be successful in a given engineering design 
office. The scientist studies the available facts and attempts to formulate a 
theory regarding the fundamental factors involved in the situation. On the 
basis of this analysis, he tries to design a crucial experiment which will 
explain a whole series of facts and relate them in a definite way. Such a 
theory has value in suggesting other probable relationships which can profita- 
bly be studied. The three basic elements of the scientific approach—systematic 
observation, formulation of theories, and controlled experimentation—appear 
not incompatible with, but in fact very desirable for, personnel problems. 
Certainly, for example, a more adequate theoretical formulation based on 
the observed facts regarding individual and trait differences in aptitudes is 
badly needed at the present time. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


What are the observed facts in this area? For one thing, experimental 
work in the last decade or two has made it abundantly clear that for most 
types of work many aptitudes, in addition to the functions measured by our 
so-called general intelligence tests, are important. The types of aptitude for 
school work emphasized by these general intelligence tests are important in 
many fields of endeavor ; however, they have been overemphasized. Research 
in the services during the war demonstrated conclusively that for a number 
of important jobs such tests had practically no predictive value, while tests 
measuring other special aptitudes (such as the ability to visualize, to under- 
stand mechanical relations, and to interpret instruments) were good predictors. 
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It is also known, with considerable assurance, that most merit or effi- 
ciency ratings in company files are of little value. Technicians have labored 
mightily in attempting to eliminate various shortcomings of such rating scales. 
However, a systematic examination of all the facts suggests that a whole new 
theoretical basis is needed if we are to obtain dependable data of this type. 

Personnel and training experts are doing excellent work, but they can 
become even more valuable and important to their organizations if they are 
able to bring to their jobs more demonstrated facts, more adequately tested 
theories, and more effective procedures. The key to all research leading to 
the improved utilization of personnel lies in the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the individual worker on the various aspects of his job. Unless it is 
possible to determine with substantial accuracy which persons or groups are 
doing a good job and which are relatively ineffective, no procedures and no 
programs can be evaluated. 


CURRENT EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


What procedures are in use in most companies now to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of employees? Recent surveys indicate that the system used in most 
companies consists of some form of rating scale. In a few instances, objec- 
tive records of production, sales, or similar measures of performance are 
available. However, because of differences in type of equipment, opportunity 
for sales, and the influence of co-workers, such measures of output are not 
widely used. 

Rating scales usually contain between two and twenty traits, with the 
most usual number about ten. The traits most frequently used include 
dependability, industriousness, judgment, initiative, versatility, leadership, 
cooperation, personality, health, safety, quality of work, and quantity of work. 
These are usually rated by circling a number or placing a check mark on a 
line; by checking one of several adjectives, such as excellent, good, fair, 
satisfactory; or by checking one of several phrases, such as “does work 
very quickly.” 

Such rating scale procedures have a number of serious shortcomings. 
These include: (1) The failure to obtain a spread of scores, so that there 
is no discrimination between individuals. This may be the result of a ten- 
dency to rate everyone very high, or everyone very low, or to put all indi- 
viduals in the average or satisfactory category. (2) The halo effect, which 
is the tendency for the rater’s general impression of the individual to influence 
the ratings which he gives this individual on specific traits. (3) Differences 
in standards, which cause individuals, even though successful in both obtain- 
ing a spread of scores and reducing the effect of general impression on the 
ratings of specific traits, to tend to rate a group as generally better than 
average when other raters would rate the group as only average. (4) Un- 
reliability, which refers to the lack of agreement between the rank order in 
which the individuals in a group are placed by two supervisors. (5) Lack of 
validity, which is shown by the failure of ratings to agree with objective 
records of performance or subsequent records of effectiveness on the job. 


SOME ATTEMPTED REMEDIES 


Numerous attempts have been made to patch up rating scales by making 
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minor modifications in the procedures. The most popular remedies for curing 
these ills and the reasoning given for the use of each of these are about as 
follows : 

(1) The failure to obtain an adequate spread of scores is considered to 
be due to the lack of sufficient points on the rating scales. It is usually sug- 
gested that this can be remedied by adding to such a scale as unsatisfactory, 
satisfactory, and outstanding a number of new adjectives, such as mediocre, 
fair, good, and superior. 

(2) The halo effect is ordinarily considered to be a result of laziness and 
a lack of appreciation of the importance of careful reporting on the part of 
the raters. The prescribed remedy is usually to mix up the scales so that the 
rater cannot mark excellent for all the traits by going down a single column 
without reading them. 

(3) The differences in standards are thought of as traditions within a 
department or group. The most frequently suggested remedy is to send out 
a frequency chart showing how many ratings of each type are expected. 
Another procedure is to correct the scores from various departments or raters 
by converting them all to standard scores having the same distributions of 
frequencies. 

(4) The relative unreliability of single ratings has been regarded as due 
to the inadequacy of information possessed by any one rater. The prescrip- 
tion is usually to get more raters. 

(5) The further fact that these ratings are found after all this to lack 
validity in many cases is ascribed to the fact that raters don’t wish to report 
their real opinions. They know where the individuals stand with respect to 
each trait, but they won’t tell. This has led to the development of a new 
rating technique involving forced choices. The belief is that if you force a 
rater to select one of several approximately equally bad things as most 
descriptive of an individual, he will choose the one most accurate for describ- 
ing this individual. Thus, by forcing the rater to select from the following 
three, “inaccurate,” “slow,” and “erratic,” the one which most describes and 
the one which least describes an individual, the rater will admit that the 
individual is slow. He may also indicate a very striking degree of accuracy 
by selecting inaccuracy as least descriptive even though indicating high con- 
sistency for the individual in other items. Other variations have been devel- 
oped involving various numbers of choices and including both good and bad 
traits in each group of choices rather than having them all relatively good or 
all relatively bad. One procedure is to use two approximately equally “good” 
and two equally “bad” choices in each group. This tends to force a judgment 
as to which of two is most descriptive and which of the other two is least 


descriptive. It is hoped that this procedure may provide information not 
accessible by the usual rating methods. 


A NEW APPROACH TO EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


It is believed that the inadequacies of rating procedures listed above are 
real and serious. It is also conceded that most of the remedies proposed by 
many competent investigators as listed above will result in definite improve- 
ments in evaluation. However, these remedies treat the symptoms rather than 
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the basic source of the inadequacies noted. A new approach based on an 
analysis of all of the observed and experimental factual data is needed for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the individual worker. 

A reexamination of the facts suggests that current evaluation procedures 


have basic defects related to the four problems discussed in the following 
sections. 


1. DEFINITION OF JOB REQUIREMENTS 


Most jobs are very inadequately defined. If the duties of a position are 
clearly defined in terms of what the individual needs to do to be considered 
as effective or successful—and in terms of precise types of behavior—the 
evaluation of the individual on the job can be more readily accomplished. 
An adequate definition must include a statement of the important duties or 
components of the job, omitting or segregating those which are not crucial 
to success. It must also include descriptions of acceptable standards of per- 
formance for each of these tasks as well as an indication of their relative 
importance. It is not sufficient to say that a typist must be rapid and accurate. 
The definition of a typist’s job must specify standards of speed and accuracy 
and indicate their relative importance. Usually the traits and work perform- 
ances to be evaluated with respect to a particular job are borrowed from other 
rating forms or obtained from discussions with one or two supervisors. Their 
general inadequacy is best demonstrated by the lack of agreement concerning 
which should be used. Choice of rating factors needs to be based on a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive survey, including observation of many individuals 
working at typical jobs under varying conditions. 


2. OBSERVATION OF WORK PERFORMANCE 


One of the most serious defects of present evaluation procedures is that 
they are based on general impressions rather than systematic observations. 
Research has shown that ratings based on casual observations and general 
impressions lack accuracy and discrimination. These ratings are frequently 
unduly affected by irrelevant personal factors and reputation and lead to 
such symptoms as halo effect and lack of reliability and validity. The availa- 
ble evidence indicates that most raters have not made systematic observations 
and therefore do not have the facts essential for an accurate evaluation of 
work performance. Introspective examination of what evaluative factual data 
you really have about the employees under your own immediate supervision 
will probably convince you that more systematic observations are necessary. 

Two fairly recent studies carried out in the services will be presented as 
further evidence. The agreement of the ratings of two supervisors is fre- 
quently referred to as the reliability of these ratings. This is usually pre- 
sented in the form of a coefficient or correlation. A coefficient of zero means 
only chance agreement, as would be obtained by tossing two coins. In this 
case the judges sometimes both rate the man as good and sometimes both 
rate the man as bad, but they just as often disagree and one says he is good 
and the other says he is bad. Perfect agreement between two judges is 
expressed by a coefficient of 1.00: When one judge says the individual is 
good, the other judge invariably also says he is good, and similarly they agree 
perfectly on the bad ratings. Correlation coefficients of .70, .80, or even 
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higher are often found between the ratings of two supervisors. Usually these 
supervisors have discussed the individual and heard others’ opinions about 
him, and therefore part of their agreement is due to his reputation and is not 
based on independent observations of his behavior. To obtain an estimate of 
the effect of this reputation factor on the judgments of raters, research 
workers in the Navy compared the fitness ratings given by successive com- 
manders for a group of between three and four hundred Naval officers. The 
coefficients of correlation between the ratings given about six months apart 
were generally found to be between .30 and .40. Thus we see that successive 
commanders do not agree as well as is typically found for ratings made by 
individuals who are more closely related. However, it was believed that part 
of the agreement of successive commanders might be due to the carry-over 
of the reputation, especially through staff officers who worked with both 
commanders. Therefore an analysis was made for the portion of the group 
who had successive ratings on both sea duty and shore duty. The correla- 
tions for these ratings were about .10, showing only a slight amount of agree- 
ment for ratings in which the reputation factor was almost entirely removed. 

A similar study involving the ratings of several students on each of about 
300 flight instructors showed that the reliability of ratings by students in the 
class was expressed by a coefficient of .75, as compared with a coefficient of 
.36 for ratings by students from different classes. Thus a very large part of 
the agreement of students in the same class appears to have been based on 
reputation within this particular class, even though this reputation may be 
far from accurate. It may be concluded that in most cases obtaining more 


ratings from the same group of supervisors will not provide an adequate 
solution to the problem of unreliability of ratings as has sometimes been 
suggested. Systematic observations are essential to obtain the needed facts. 


3. CLASSIFYING AND RECORDING OBSERVATIONS 


While frequent observations are essential but are often lacking, an even 
more common fault in evaluation procedures is the failure to make adequate 
provision for the classifying and recording of observations. Human memory 
is a tricky thing, as anyone who has had any experience in studying the 
testimony of eye-witnesses has learned. Observers not only cannot remember 
very long the details of what happened but they also tend to look at things 
from different viewpoints and classify the occurrences with respect to differ- 
ent aspects. The facts seem to indicate that the basic cause of the much- 
discussed halo effect is not that the raters are unwilling to provide the neces- 
sary information but that they just don’t have it. Several investigations have 
been made of this point. One of the most convincing is concerned with ratings 
made by a group of teachers of English. These teachers were asked to rate 
their students with respect to the ability of their students (1) to understand 
what they read; (2) to follow the rules of grammar and good English usage 
and spell correctly ; and (3) to organize material and express it effectively. 
The individuals were then given tests of these specific abilities. The tests 
included the precise functions described and differentiated well between stu- 
dents who were relatively more competent in one area than another. However, 
the teachers’ ratings showed the usual halo effects and failed entirely to dis- 
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criminate between the students on the basis of the three areas given. The 
teachers’ ratings on all three aspects correlated highly with each other and 
showed no tendency to correlate better with the aspect of English they were 
supposed to cover than with the other aspects of English ability. The teachers 
had made ample observations and they had the facts, but these facts weren’t 
classified in the teachers’ minds or records in such a way that the teacher 
could provide valid ratings with respect to these three areas. Other studies 
indicate that if these teachers were given a detailed definition of what is 
included in each of the three areas and asked to observe and classify their 
students in this way, they would have been able to collect this information 
and make valid reports at the end of a reasonable period of time. 

An illustration of the importance of classifying and recording observa- 
tiuns is provided by a study of the operational record of one of the medium 
bombardment groups in the Mediterranean theater during the past war. The 
record of this group in combat operations kept deteriorating until the General 
commanding the wing decided they were doing so badly that there was no 
point in their continuing. He took them off operations and installed a new 
group commander who had the best record in operations of any of his 12 
squadron commanders. The new commander was given ten days to reorgan- 
ize and train the group. He examined the records of his men, selected indi- 
viduals for key positions, and his staff kept accurate records of the training 
performance of each man. This led to changes in assignment and further 
reorganization. At the conclusion of the ten-day period, this group went back 
into operations. In the next three months it led the three groups in this wing 
in terms of combat effectiveness, including the number of bomb hits scored 
on enemy objectives. Accurate classified records made it possible for an 
alert leader to make highly efficient use of his personnel. 


4. SUMMARIZING. SCORING, AND USING THE REPORTS 


Many evaluation systems would still be ineffective if all the defects 
previously mentioned were completely remedied simply because the records 
are not summarized and used in some practical way. Too often reports are 
prepared and filed without making more than a minimum contribution to the 
main objectives of personnel evaluation systems. This information must be 
in such form as to permit rapid and accurate decisions regarding the indi- 
vidual’s past effectiveness with reference to the important phases of his job. 
The use of a summary of accurate observations regarding the critical require- 
ments of the jobs for which the individual can be trained and developed can 
greatly improve the effectiveness of an organization by increasing the efficient 
use of the personnel available. 


THE IDEAL PROCEDURE 


An evaluation procedure based on the facts and requirements just out- 
lined can be developed in the following manner: 

1. Define the job. This can be most accurately done by collecting de- 
tailed observations as to the behavior which competent supervisors regard as 
especially effective or ineffective. The job requirements stated in these terms 
are called the critical requirements of the job. They can be obtained by means 
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of the critical incident technique as developed by the American Institute for 
Research and from personnel and operating records if adequate records are 
available. 

The critical incident technique consists essentially in the collection of 
reports of behaviors which were critical in the sense that they made the 
difference between success and failure in the observed work situation. The 
individual observing and reporting the behavior is most typically a supervisor 
or an associate of the person involved in the incident. The incident is 
acceptable as a critical one only if in the observer’s judgment it relates to 
an important aspect of the work and includes behavior which is outstandingly 
effective or is ineffective with respect to the specific situation. The critical 
incident is principally characterized by its reference to actual behavior in a 
defined situation rather than consisting of assumed traits and other infer- 
ences made by the observer. The technique is described in detail elsewhere.* 

2. Provide forms and procedures which make possible the collections of 
systematic, classified, and recorded observations of actual work performance 
and behavior. Such procedures have been developed for the military officers, 
air traffic controllers, airline pilots, and naval research engineers. A project 
is now in progress to develop such procedures for the position of shop fore- 
men at the Westinghouse Plant in East Pittsburgh. 

These procedures usually take the form of check lists. A specific incident 
observed on the job can be recorded in terms of the principal elements of 
the behavior involved by merely checking the appropriate items on the list. 
This provides a factual basis for subsequent personnel decisions: The Officer 
list of critical requirements includes five ways of behavior in each of 53 
sub-areas classified under six main areas. The main areas include: 

. Proficiency in handling administrative detail 
. Proficiency in supervising personnel 
. Proficiency in planning and directing action 
. Proficiency in military occupational specialty 
. Acceptance of organizational responsibility 

. Acceptance of personal responsibility. 

3. Install a practical system for reporting and using this information. 
If valuable quantitative data regarding effectiveness are obtained, a system of 
duplicate records which puts a record of all such reports in the hands of top 
management to aid in making important personnel decisions as well as in the 
hands of the immediate supervisor and in the training and personnel depart- 
ment for purposes of supervision and employee development is essential. 

Admittedly, this evaluation procedure requires more supervisory time 
than most supervisors devote to observation and evaluation. In many cases, 
however, a supervisor actually spends only one hour in six months preparing 
such records. This represents one-tenth of one per cent of his time. Isn’t 
it worth much more than this to find out how effectively our $110 billion 
wage and salary budget is being utilized? 

Only through the continuing scientific study of problems of this type in 
close cooperation with the practical users of personnel procedures will it 
become possible to realize the full potentialities of our human resources. 


* Flanagan, John C. Chapter on “Job Requirements” in Current Trends in Industrial Psychology 
(to be published soon by the University of Pittsburgh Press). 





“ECONOMICS” FOR EMPLOYEES 


By WILLIAM EXTON, Jr.° 


In a diversity of ways, management is attempting to sell free enterprise to its 
“junior partners,” to show employees how the clock of business ticks. While a 
number of companies have succeeded in translating economic concepts into realities 
germane to the rank and file, the attempts of others to give workers the economic 
facts seem like so many empty words. A company communication program in- 
volving economics can become a major industrial relations asset, says Mr. Exton, if 
it is conducted in a spirit of unmistakable frankness, consistency and freedom from 
“angle.” But no single-shot program will suffice: continuity of instruction is essen- 


tial if the benefits of the initial intensive phase of the program are not to be 
dissipated. 


O NE hears a great deal nowadays about “training in economics,” “eco- 
nomics programs,” and “teaching economics” in industry. Examination 
of the practices of a number of corporations, however, reveals that there is 
little uniformity in the procedures thus referred to; in fact, many a company 
executive can start a general conversation with an executive of another com- 
pany about employee programs in economics, only to find they are talking 
about entirely different things. 

The diversity in the character of the actual programs is related to the 
diversity of intent and motivation of management, along with diverse man- 
agements’ ideas of the needs for such a program. A number of firms are 
doing virtually nothing along these lines, and others are doing a great deal; 
while many that do maintain a substantial activity in economic training pro- 
grams parallel one another’s efforts very little, if at all. 


Most “economics” programs may be grouped into one or more of four 
classes : 


(1) Company Information 
(2) Basic Economics 

(3) Special Issues 

(4) Generalized Propaganda 


There are few examples of programs belonging clearly to one of these classes 
only. There is much overlap; and some programs appear to be “half-and- 
half,” or even made up of substantial components from three or perhaps four 
of the classes listed. Nevertheless, it is believed that the classification offered 
is a useful and valid one, and typical programs. will be discussed on this basis. 


TELLING THE COMPANY'S STORY 


Company information programs usually begin with something like the 
annual report. Many companies issue special booklets or pamphlets to em- 
ployees, presenting the annual report in what is intended to be an appro- 
priately “easy” form, contrasted with the austere statement usually sent to 
stockholders. There has been a great change in recent years in the form of 
annual reports sent to stockholders, too, and this has been in part due to 
experience with special “employee versions.” Many stockholders saw and 
p.eferred the annual report sent to employees, and requested copies; as a 
result, some companies now send all stockholders both versions. Bethlehem 


* Consultant on Human Communication in Management; author of Audiovisual Aids to Instruction 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947). 
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Steel Corporation is an example ; the employee version appears in the March, 
1949, issue of Bethlehem Review, and the two offer an interesting contrast. 
Some companies issue their annual report to stockholders and employees in a 
“popular,” simplified form; some others offer to send a copy of the annual 
report to employees requesting it. 

A few companies go considerably further in informing their employees 
about the year’s business. Standard Oil of New Jersey, for instance, had a 
color-animation motion picture produced for their employees, presenting the 
substance of their 1947 annual report. Other companies make special efforts 
to review the annual report with their supervisory personnel. Johns-Manville, 
as an example, records the address of the Board Chairman as delivered at the 
annual meeting, and plays this back to the supervisors, who are provided with 
special forms on which to note down salient information. This is followed 
by planned discussion. 


INDOCTRINATION PROGRAMS 


Another major branch of company economic information is in the 
induction-indoctrination area. Many managements want all—or some classes 
of—new employees to know something about the nature of the company’s 
business, its products, its history and development, etc. In some firms’ pro- 
grams, this information incorporates a substantial amount of “company eco- 
nomics,” that is, some notion of the favorable and unfavorable economic 
factors affecting the company’s prosperity. This kind of information is closely 
related to the morale-boosting effect of developing in the employee a sense of 
identification with the company, and thus of participation—in a rather full 
sense—in its activities. Obviously, the economic information alone will not 
effect this identification ; but the identification can never develop far enough 
to have fundamental value without some appreciation of the economics 
involved. 

Straightforward, factual information about the company, regularly pre- 
sented to employees as a matter of management policy, is in itself a splendid 
basic contribution to understanding. The economic aspect is a vital element 
in such information programs. When such information is presented objec- 
tively and fairly, and in a readily assimilable form, it will have a beneficial 
effect. Silence tends to alienate; secrecy, to arouse suspicion. Openness and 
frankness—and the implication of interest—lower barriers and improve 
understanding. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Among constructive forms such programs may take are those enlighten- 
ing supervision about customer needs, as at Oliver Iron and Steel ; informing 
all employees about company business (especially applicable to small com- 
panies, Cyril Bath Company: “We take pains to tell everybody—about 100— 
what we are doing in sales, in profits, and where the stuff is going.”) ; build- 
ing up appreciation of the nature and importance of the industry as a whole 
(Dan River Mills is combating in various ways the traditional view of 
Southern cotton mill employment as “déclassé”’) ; and educating workers as 
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to the nature and function of the products they handle—which are often 
unidentifiable to the uninitiated (Lamson & Sessions Company uses shop 
newspaper and copies of their advertising matter on bulletin boards to explain 
end-use of products). 

Dan River Mills and Lamson & Sessions are acting on information 
developed through attitude surveys by Fred Rudge, Inc. (“Lots of people 
ask me what the company does with all those bolts. I don’t know and it 
makes me feel sort of silly!”). Such surveys frequently reveal significant 
areas of ignorance or misinformation among employees, thus indicating the 
great desirahility of information programs; these areas are often related to 
economic subjects. 

Company information programs, however, are frequently tinged or com- 
bined with other forms of “economics programs.” Information about the 
company may be used in connection with instruction in basic economics ; or 
in connection with special political or economic issues or other special situa- 
tions, sometimes of a controversial nature; or in connection with generalized 
propaganda of some kind. In such cases, the effectiveness of the company 
information program may be seriously affected by the combination. (An 
annual report per se will have a different acceptability from an annual report 
presented as an argument against a wage rise, for instance.) 


TRAINING IN BASIC ECONOMICS 


Basic economics is taught specifically, as such, in the training programs 
of a number of companies. General Electric Corporation, for instance, has 


provided a number of courses for supervisors in several of its plants. Such 
courses run, typically, for fifteen sessions of one and one-half hours each, 
and are generally conducted by outside specialists. Sessions consist of lec- 
tures followed by discussion. This kind of training is not widespread, though 
there is a growing recognition of the desirability of more such training. 

One theory behind a program of this kind is that the knowledge and 
understanding of economics will be passed on by the supervisors to the rank 
and file. Actual questioning of supervisors who have participated in such 
programs, however, does not yield confirmation of this theory. “They bring 
in an expert to teach us,” a typical supervisor comment runs, “and he has us 
for more than twenty hours altogether. Then they expect us to pass this on 
incidentally to the people in the shop—and we’re no experts. Why don’t 
they make the union steward take the course? Why don’t they put the rank 
and file through it?” The answer, of course, is partly in terms of cost; cost 
of paid classroom time, and cost of instruction, which runs from $25 to $50 
per student for competent outside instruction. Supervisors questioned seem 
to have benefited by the instruction, and generally say they found it inter- 
esting and helpful. 

In one very large company interested in expanding its program of in- 
struction in basic economics, the writer devised an integrated plan for carry- 
ing the program to the workers in the shops. This would be economical in 
time and out-of-pocket on a per capita basis, but involves substantial expendi- 
ture for the preparation of carefully designed audio-visual material. Such a 
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program should be initiated by a company—or group of companies—of suffi- 
cient size to warrant the initial expenditure. 

A first step in this direction has been taken by Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey in the form of a sound motion picture film which uses diagrams 
and symbols to illustrate a few of the basic terms used in economics, such as 
“capital goods,” “consumer goods,” “division of labor,” etc. The film runs 
nine minutes and is, of course, only a very fractional approach to the prob- 
lem; however, it provides an excellent example at least of the principle of 
teaching basic economics and basic economics only, as it appears to be ex- 
tremely objective and free from special pleading. Even the economic radical 


—possibly even a communist—could probably accept it as a statement of basic 
economic definitions. 


EFFECTIVE COMBINATION PROGRAMS 


A number of companies have made some progress in combining con- 
structively in a single program instruction of the two classes thus far dis- 
cussed—Company Information and Basic Economics. Shell Oil Company, 
for instance, has widely distributed a booklet, Pete Is a Prime Mover, 
liberally illustrated, presenting a simple but rounded view of the economic 
basis, implications and involvements of the petroleum industry. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has produced three sound 
film-strips in color, presenting respectively a view of the oil industry and its 
development from ancient times, a historical review of the company’s back- 
ground, beginning with “the early Rockefeller period,” and a current review 
of the company’s organization and place in the industry. Instructors’ guides 
are provided, and the intent is to promote full utilization of this material. 
While this material is primarily indoctrinational, it is incidentally informative 
in certain broad economic aspects. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania has gone a considerable 
step further, to bring to each employee at least an elementary understanding 
of the telephone industry. The company has developed a presentation, “You 
and Business,” requiring about six hours, which is intended to be given to 
each employee. The introduction covers four fundamental points: supply 
and demand; labor’s and capital’s share in income; dependence of increased 
distribution on increased production; and necessity of profit for continued 
operation. The discussion group is then led through the procedure of plan- 
ning and organizing a miniature telephone company, and actually simulating 
its installation in a table-top model town. The emphasis throughout is on the 
economic or “business” aspects of the activity, including company financing. 
The “lesson” is summed up in a carry-away pamphlet, You and Business— 
Highlights. 

This represents a very hopeful approach, especially in the wholehearted 
recognition of the desirability of including every employee in the program. 
There are, nevertheless, inherent deficiencies in any “single-shot” program, 
however effective ; and it is to be hoped that the importance of continuity of 
instruction will be increasingly recognized. Reinforcement is always required. 
Provision should be made for regular, spaced sessions to keep alive the bene- 
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fits of the relatively intensive initial phase of the program. Unless the 
program is permanent, carefully planned, and realistically based on psycho- 
logical-pedagogical principles, it runs the gravest danger of achieving its 
results—at the expenditure of substantial time, effort, and cost—only to have 
the benefits dissipate and fade with time, from lack of systematic follow-up. 


HANDLING SPECIAL ISSUES AND PROPAGANDA 


The third class of economic program may be called the “special issue” 
type of program. It is directed at one or more special issues, economic or 
politico-economic in character, in which management has a major current 
interest. Such special issue programs vary widely. A public utility will warn 
its employees against the dangers of public ownership; a manufacturer in a 
highly competitive industry will stress the factors in wage and cost and selling 
situations which enable him to maintain employment levels; an industry 
dependent upon certain legislation will insure that its workers know why the 
measure in question should be adopted or repealed or amended or retained. 
But there are extremes. For instance, one large company recently initiated 
the preparation of costly instructional materials designed to stress specified 
attitudes on five major national policies. This was to be directed—at least 
nominally—at the supervisors. 

This sort of program is on very dubious ground. Certainly no sound, 
long-range program of economic instruction can be built—nor can general 
employee acceptance be gained for economic instruction—by emphasizing 
controversial subjects. In the latter case, the company’s consultants advised, 
in effect : “Tell them they have a right to know, and are accordingly informed, 
that the company’s attitude is so and so, for such and such reasons. But 
don’t pretend you are teaching them basic economics in terms of what are not 
‘hot’ political issues.” 

The “brass” of a company may feel strongly about a politico-economic 
issue; they may be willing and even eager to put themselves on record. But 
it is folly to let the wish or the desire to have their employees support their 
stand blind them to one reality: that most employees will jealously reserve 
their rights to their own personal views. It should be obvious that many 
employees—and perhaps most unions—will vigorously and deeply resent such 
attempted tutelage. They may even react with greater opposition, if pro- 
voked by such ill-advised attempts at paternalistic thought-control. 

Management may say: “For your information, we take such and such 
a stand on this issue.” Or, “We desire employees to know that we are 
deeply concerned about so and so because we believe it will have such and 
such an effect on our business.” But to “teach” or “push” a management 
view or interest as “basic economics” will alienate the majority of workers. 
If management teaches them the sound, objective fundamentals of basic 
economics, and informs them about the company’s business, employees then 
may well view special issues as management does. 

These principles are applicable as well to the fourth class of economic 
program—that of generalized propaganda. An outstanding current example 
of this is the very widespread endeavor to “sell free enterprise.” This writer 
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is far indeed from decrying the desirability of winning ever better under- 
standing and appreciation of the merits and promise of our economic system. 
But it is surely to be doubted that incessant repetition of shopworn formulas 
of praise for the system will save any souls ; and when these slogans are most 
conspicuously reiterated by those who may appear to be the major bene- 
ficiaries of the system, the situation requires rethinking. 


The United Electrical Workers (CIO) have produced a series of films 
that, in effect, constitute violent attacks on phases of our economic system. 
One individual prominently involved in this venture has been convicted of 
perjury in connection with Communist affiliations. These films have received 
a wide viewing in union meetings and elsewhere. They have also been viewed 
—often with alarm—by a number of industrialists. (The writer heard one 
major labor relations executive, after such a showing, say, approximately : 
“T’ve been sitting here looking at this from the point of view of a wage- 
earner, and it doesn’t influence me.” Others present, later and privately, 
classified this remark along with the behavior of an ostrich with deeply buried 
head.) One service organization, among others, prepared a “reply” on film. 
How they plan to have the film shown at the same places and under the same 
conditions as the other does not appear. And if shown elsewhere, and under 
other conditions, it is only nominally a “reply.” If it doesn’t reach the same 
audience, it is more in the class of the very clever come-back you think of 
after you get home—when it’s too late to do any good. 


OVERCOMING A MAJOR OBSTACLE 


Workers are vulnerable to economic teachings throughout their daily 
lives in their homes, in union meetings, through newspapers, radio, politicians, 
and from fellow employees in their places of employment. Economics educa- 
tion that they receive from such sources they feel to be “voluntary,” in an 
important sense. But when the employer talks economics, it is not always 
felt to be “voluntary.” It is suspect, in most cases. If it is on company time 
and at company expense, “there must be something in it” for the company. 
This attitude is largely inevitable; and it constitutes a great obstacle. 


But it is not an insuperable obstacle. It will yield to a sincere and con- 
structive approach. If we believe in principles, let us teach them—with 
objectivity, conviction, fairness, and clarity. Legitimate company instruction, 
clearly and unmistakably limited to acceptable company objectives, can have 
ultimately powerful effect. A management that has consistently told the truth 
and given full information builds up a “communication credit” that will win 


for its messages to its employees increasing acceptance, and growing returns 
in confidence and understanding. 


Employees cannot stand with management if they do not know where 
management stands; they will not stand with management if their interests 
are opposed. It is important therefore for management to make known effec- 
tively where it stands when employee and management interests may coincide, 
or at least are not necessarily opposed. Such programs involve informational 
policies that should be carefully thought out and planned for consistent, long- 
range consonance with basic management “character.” (A “one-shot” effort 
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may be very confusing to employees; a program that starts and is dropped, 
or that changes often, is even more so.) 

Such general company information programs may well include economic 
aspects ; and may well be planned to begin with induction, and to be regularly 
implemented and sustained in a consistent manner. A collateral program 
involving instruction in basic economics will enable employees to understand 
and appreciate economic information about the company, and will be accepted 
and even appreciated if objective, fundamental, non-controversial, and non- 
“angled.” If such programs are handled capably and with sincerity, there is 
invaluable carry-over even into situations where management and employee 
interests appear opposed: A foundation will exist for understanding man- 
agement’s problems and compulsions, and the bases of company policy. 
Under such circumstances, wage negotiations, for instance, can be infused 
with informed rationality. 


SELLING FREE ENTERPRISE TO ITS JUNIOR PARTNERS 


The development of company communication programs involving eco- 
nomics must take place in full recognition of one critical factor differentiating 
such programs from regular “training” and from regular “information” ; and 
that is the lack of direct, functional connection between such programs and 
company operations. An understanding of the company’s basis of earnings, 
etc., does not directly improve the value of a worker; an understanding of 
“division of labor,” “capital goods,” “value,” etc., is not as obviously logical 


a subject of company communication as the opening of a new plant, or the 
achievement of some production goal. 


For this reason, such programs must be undertaken in a spirit that will 
win maximum acceptance. And that means a spirit of unmistakable frank- 
ness, Openness, consistency, and freedom from “angle.” ‘Whatever media are 
utilized, the guiding policy must stress sincerity, objectivity, and complete 
respect for the opinions and views of each employee. Lacking such quali- 
fications, the program will be quickly discounted, and will fail. 


But if it is undertaken in the proper spirit, and intelligently adminis- 
tered, it can develop into a major asset of industrial relations. “Free enter- 
prise” cannot be sold to its “junior partners” more effectively than by sincere 
and intelligent programs of objective economic information and instruction 
in connection with sustained company communication policies. 
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THE GROUP METHOD OF SELECTING EXECUTIVES 
By JOHN MUNRO FRASER* 


Under the guidance of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. British 
industry has been experimenting during the past three years with a new method 
of selecting executives, management trainees, foremen, engineers, and other key 
employees. The success of the selection boards whose method of operation is 
illustrated in this article is due to the fact that they provide for a more detailed 
assessment of candidates than conventional selection methods—the results of psy- 
chological tests, interviews, and observation in formal and informal group situations 
are combined with the opinions of company officials to provide well-rounded 
appraisals. 


A MEDIUM-SIZED COMPANY in Britain was faced with the problem 

of finding a process engineer. The management wanted someone who 
would study the firm’s production methods with a view to introducing 
mechanization wherever possible. The job called for someone with good 
engineering qualifications and experience, but also with the imagination to 
see where a new machine could be designed or an existing one adapted to 
carry out a process hitherto done by hand. 

Choosing the right man for this job presented a number of problems. 
He would need a good engineering background, and preferably some acquain- 
tance with the types of machinery used by the firm. He should have a high 
degree of ingenuity and plenty of ideas about the designing of original 
mechanisms. And he would have to fit into the organization, which was a 
harmonious one, and work cooperatively with other members of the staff. 

Several people were concerned with this appointment. The managing 
director had, of course, to take the ultimate responsibility, but the factory 
manager had also to be satisfied, because the new entrant would be under 
his general control. The chief engineer was also interested because he would 
be closely associated with him in day-to-day work. 

Most new appointments present the same kind of problem, and in Britain 
a new type of selection board has been evolved to meet it. Basically these 
boards operate by bringing a short list of the most likely candidates together © 
in a group, setting them certain tasks, and observing their performance over 
a day and a half. This firm employed the services of an industrial psycholo- 
gist to run one of these boards for them. 

Eight candidates assembled in the company’s offices one morning. They 
were welcomed by the managing director, who explained that the appointment 
was an important one to the firm and that he wanted to make sure that neither 
the company nor the candidates: made a mistake. By taking a little longer 
than usual about it, he hoped the company would get the right man for the 
job and that the selected candidate would find that the position offered him 
the scope and opportunity he was seeking. He then introduced the psycholo- 
gist, who outlined the procedure to be followed. 

The rest of the morning was devoted to testing. A series of standard 
verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests was administered to the candidates. 
The scores on these gave an indication of their quickness and accuracy in 
* The author is on the staff of Britain’s National Institute of Industrial Psychology. He served 


in the British Army in France, Africa, and Italy from 1939 to 1943, when he was taken prisoner 


by the Germans at Salerno. On release in 1945 he worked among repatriated prisoners of war 
as a vocational psychologist. 
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dealing with unfamiliar problems, and showed whether, when compared with 
a large group of people with similar education and background, they were 
average, above average, or below. 

During the afternoon the candidates were interviewed individually by 
several people. First they spent half an hour or so with the psychologist, 
who encouraged them to talk about their home background, school life, work 
history, and spare-time pursuits. This enabled him to see something of what 
each had made of his life so far, what kind of things he seemed to have done 
best and enjoyed most, how far he had made the most of his opportunities, 
and so on. The interview findings, along with the test results, enabled him 
to estimate each candidate’s abilities, motivation, and balance, and to build up 
an accurate picture of him as an individual. 

They then spent some time with the managing director, who talked to 
them about the position, its remuneration, and conditions of employment, and 
at the same time formed some impression of their potentialities. Next they 
saw the chief engineer, who discussed their engineering experience and made 
up his mind about their technical background and capacity. In the intervals 


between the interviews, they were taken round the works in two groups by 
the factory manager. 


DINNER WITH THE BOARD 


That evening in a local hotel the eight candidates had dinner with the 
board, which consisted of the psychologist, managing director, factory man- 
ager, and chief engineer. A pleasant, informal atmosphere was engendered 


which helped to set the candidates at ease and give them confidence. At the 
same time it showed how far each was able to contribute to easy, pleasant 
relationships in an informal social situation. 

After dinner the table was cleared and the members of the board retired 
to the corners of the room. The candidates were then invited to discuss the 
question of productivity in United Kingdom industry, whether it was at a 
satisfactory level, or how it could be improved. For a few moments the 
atmosphere remained rather stiff and constrained, but gradually, as one after 
the other began to talk, it livened up and the discussion grew free and 
spontaneous. 

As it proceeded, it became obvious that some candidates were more suc- 
cessful in dealing with the situation than others; some made their points 
concisely and convincingly, seized the right moment to intervene, and gener- 
ally struck the right note to catch the attention of the others—urgency at one 
time, humor at another. Some candidates were less successful. Their views 
were badly expressed and gained little support. They failed to carry the 
group with them or to gain much influence in the discussion. Some failed 
to make any mark at all; they remained isolated and hardly participated in 
the discussion, or roused antagonism by ill-judged forcefulness. 

When the discussion ended after an hour, each candidate had made a 
quite definite impression, and after they had retired the board held a pre- 
liminary conference on them. The psychologist gave an account of each 
individually, drawing attention to his achievements in the past and his per- 
formance in the group session, and suggesting what could be expected of him 
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in the future. The chief engineer gave his views on his technical competence 
and experience, and the works manager and managing director also con- 
tributed their impressions. After each candidate had been discussed in detail 
a tentative ranking emerged, the board agreeing that certain candidates 
seemed possible while others seemed less suitable. 

The next morning the candidates reassembled in the offices and were 
invited to consider a practical problem. The previous afternoon on their tour 
of the works their attention had been directed especially to one particular 
process, and they had been told they would be asked for suggestions about 
improving it. The process was recalled to their attention, and they were 
invited to consider it among themselves in discussion. 

This session started off much more quickly, some candidates being ready 
with suggestions and sketches which they began at once to expound to the 
group. Snags were pointed out and new suggestions were proffered. As the 
discussion proceeded, different levels of technical competence became appar- 
ent. Some candidates were able to hold their own against the criticism of 
the remainder, while others were easily subdued when defects in their sug- 
gestions were pointed out. 


OBVIOUS DIFFERENCES 

At the same time there were obvious differences in fertility of ideas 
among the candidates. One or two seemed to be brimming over with sug- 
gestions, and whenever a difficulty was seen they could at once think of a 
way round it. Some of the others, however, seemed to have few ideas, and 
those of a fairly conventional type. Nor could they quickly devise a way 


round a difficulty. 

After an hour or so, the discussion was interrupted and the candidates 
asked to comment on the procedure. Each one was encouraged to say whether 
he felt he had been given a square deal and a fair chance of putting himself 
forward to the best advantage. Comments were unanimously favorable, some 
candidates remarking how interesting an experience it had been, others com- 
plimenting the company on adopting a method which was so much fairer and 
less of a strain than the normal methods. All wished the successful candidate 
good luck, whoever he might be. 

The board then sat down to consider them again and reach its decision. 
It was soon apparent that one candidate had impressed all members with his 
mechanical ingenuity and fertility of ideas in the second session, and he was 
unanimously agreed the best man for the job. After a very short discussion 
it was decided that he should be offered the appointment. 

These selection boards have been used successfully by different com- 
panies in Britain during the last three years. Production managers, account- 
ants, management trainees, salesmen, engineers, foremen, and others have 
been successfully appointed by this means. The boards have been used for 
selection from outside and promotion from within, the problems and subjects 
for discussion being suited to the levels of competence each post required, 
and each board being designed for a specific appointment. 

Their success is due to the following factors: 

1. They provide for a detailed assessment of the candidates. Psycho- 
logical tests, interviews, observation in formal and informal group situations 
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for a day and a half make up a pretty searching investigation. They also 
give each candidate a chance of showing to advantage in at least one situa- 
tion, while they weight the scales against the person who can make a good 
impression in a short interview but whose limitations show up on longer 
acquaintance. 

2. At the same time they put the psychologist into his proper relation 
with those who have to take the responsibility for the appointment. He can 
show them the candidates and advise about their potentialities, but they make 
the decision. 

3. They allow the opinions of several people to be taken into account, 
each one having had an opportunity of considering the candidate from his 
own viewpoint. Decisions, however, are usually unanimous. This suggests 
that the assessments, based as they are on adequate information, are com- 
plete and objective. 

4. Finally, they are accepted as fair and reasonable by candidates, a 
point of no small importance in the public relations of a company which 
wishes to attract the best men when selecting for its key positions. For it 
is on these key positions that the future of the company depends. 


THE JOB EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS CAN DO 


By J. K. BARNES, Jr. 


Public Relations Department 
Lever Brothers Company 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The employee publication is the place to start saving free enterprise, the author of 
this article declares. Unfortunately. a large proportion of company magazines are 
gossip-filled mediums designed chiefly to entertain; many of them are poorly edited, 
and even when the editor is competent he often lacks necessary authority and 
status. Primarily, though. the inadequate job employee publications are doing is 
due to top management's unawareness of their potentialities. In this article based 
on an address before the New York Chapter of the Public Relations Society of 
America, Mr. Barnes offers a number of constructive suggestions as to what can be 
done about the situation. 


N this country today, employee publications or internal house organs— 
mostly in magazine form, some in newspaper format—total approximately 
4,000.* In addition, there are external, trade association, and other type 
house organs that number about another 2,000. From the standpoint of cost 
to industry, these employee publications represent by far the largest segment 
of the entire employee communications operation. To reach their circulation 
of perhaps 30,000,000 primary readers, industry spends some $70,000,000 
annually on them, including salaries. 
Offhand, I would estimate that about $40,000,000 of this expenditure is 


* Figures are based on a survey by the Research Committee of the International Council of In 
dustrial Editors, Main & K Streets, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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being almost entirely wasted. In making this statement, 1 am not being dis- 
loyal to my profession because I do not believe it is the editors of these 
publications who are primarily responsible for this waste. 

Let me quote a leading authority on employee publications, C. B. Larra- 
bee, President and Publisher of Printers’ Ink. In a recent (December 31, 
1948) editorial in his magazine, he said: 


Often I am astounded to find how little use many companies make of one of 


their most effective tools for building better employee relations. That tool is the 
company magazine. .. . 


I think management does appreciate the need of these magazines. But knowl- 
edge of a need is a long way from understanding how to make the best use of the 
tool that satisfies that need. 


And yet, Mr. Larrabee says: 


I know of no other single method of ne employees that has quite the 
acceptance that a good company magazine has. . 


The tool is at hand. Management believes in its value, But again and again it 
does not understand how far short it falls of making full use of that tool. 

Where these magazines fall short, of course, is in explaining and inter- 
preting major company policies and programs. Instead, the majority of these 
publications today are still gossip-filled, chit-chat mediums designed primarily 
to entertain. This is not to say that such publications should not carry any 
personal news. However, the news should be personals—news about persons, 
not gossip. It should tell of something done of general interest. Marriages, 
deaths, babies, vacations, and similar types of usual news are worth only a 
listing at most. But if some employee does something—if, in other words, 


a story tests as news of general interest—it may be carried, preferably in 
feature form. 


TOP MANAGEMENT'S PROBLEM 


The reason for the inadequacy of these publications, as has been indi- 
cated, lies in a lack of knowledge of what can be done, and consequently in a 
{failure to build a policy and program on the basis of such knowledge. This 
is not something for which the editor alone can be held responsible. It is 
primarily a problem for top management, and the blame for ineffectiveness 
may be attributed to top management’s unawareness of, or disinterest in, 
what can be done. 

The second major reason for the lack of effectiveness follows from the 
first. It is poor editing. This is due to two factors: low salaries and injudi- 
cious selection of editors. Until recently, salaries paid were not high enough 
to attract competent editorial talent. Even today, salaries are low. The recent 
survey by the International Council of Industrial Editors in the United States 
and Canada showed that one-fourth of all editors today receive less than 
$3,600 a year, two-thirds receive less than $6,000, 13 per cent receive from 
$6,000 to $9,600, and only 2% per cent of those reporting were in the 
$10,000-and-up bracket. 

Just as startling, the survey also revealed that nearly 40 per cent had 
had no newspaper, publicity, public relations, or even advertising experience 
before being named to their jobs as editors. 

Very often in the past when it became necessary to select an editor, 
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management simply chose the man who looked the least busy or perhaps had 
expressed an interest in “writing.” Or in some instances the publication may 
have been an offshoot of the Personnel Department, with a girl in the office 
assigned to it. And yet, these publications edited by these ill-equipped 
people are in competition with the best editorial brains in the country. 

Recently I asked Mr. Larrabee about this question of competition, and 
he said, “Yes, I do think you are in competition with national magazines, 
just as you are in competition with radio, television, the church, and a sunny 
spring day. Your employees have only so much time and they have to use it 
the way they want to use it.” And, he added, “I think a good house magazine 
has a bulge on any other type of printed literature going into the home because 
it deals very definitely with the employee’s business life. This editor loses 
this bulge, however, if he does not do a good editorial job.” 

The third and last major reason, in my opinion, for the poor job being 
done is lack of authority given a competent editor once he has been chosen. 
He must have company acceptance at the top if he is to do the top-level job 
he should be doing. He should know what policy is and why it is arrived at 
by sitting in on major policy discussions. He should have the complete trust 
of management, subject to the closest review before publication, and must not 
be looked upon as a reporter for an outside publication, as is sometimes the 
case. Attainment of this ideal status presents difficulties, it is true, but never- 
theless it is essential if management is to realize an adequate return on its 
tremendous employee publications investment. 


A POSITIVE APPROACH 


Having outlined the dismal picture as I see it, perhaps I can offer some 
constructive suggestions as to what can be done about it. 

Progress is being made. Major strides forward have been taken, par- 
ticularly during the last two years, and primarily among some of the larger 
industrial concerns. Even today, however, there are only a few dozen of these 
publications which are performing the job of which they are capable. And 
nobody is more aware of this than the editors of the publications themselves. 


As in any field, a planned approach is necessary. I would suggest these 
four major points as basic to any plan: 


1. Establish the purpose of the publication in writing and secure written 
top management approval of and cooperation with this purpose. (This seems 
too obvious to even mention, and yet it is remarkable the number of publica- 
tions that do not have a purpose, except in the editor’s mind; or if written, 
it is not known and approved by top management; or if O.K.’d by them it 


is not passed down the line to supervision, at the levels where the editor must 
do most of his work.) 


2. Establish the policy, the objectives, and a regular scheduled approach 
to meet these objectives. 


3. Package the publication interestingly, and colorfully if possible, and 
maintain close and consistent editorial control of direction and weight. 

4. Survey your results regularly. 

Let me expand on these points. The approach will, of course, differ with 
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each individual. All I can offer is my own ideas as to what should be done. 
First, as to purpose: The general objective of all such publications is to 
develop and improve the relations between the company and its employees. 
The reason behind this objective—or the payoff for industry’s $70,000,000 
expenditure—is that a friendly, cooperative employee is a more productive 
employee. He benefits both himself and the company. 


A working platform to carry out this purpose might be expressed as 
follows : 


To tell each employee what we are doing in the company, why we are 
doing it, and how it will affect each one of them, and to tell them first— 


before they read about it elsewhere or hear it in garbled form through 
the rumor grapevine. 


The company objectives which can be built upon such a platform are 
these : 


To interest the employee in his job, in its importance, and in doing it 
better. 

To foster loyalty to and pride in the company and its products. 

To develop an urge to make working for the company a lifetime job. 
To educate the employee in the benefits of the company, its progressive- 
ness, and its fairness in wages and working conditions. 


To inform the employee on company problems and how he can help solve 
them. 


To persuade employees of the company’s interest tin human values and 
acceptamce of its social responsibilities. 

To counteract the unrest sown by those who profit from misunderstand- 
ing. 

And, finally, by extending the publication into the home, to develop the 
same attitudes on the part of the families of the employees. 


LIVE RIGHT—THEN TELL ABOUT IT 


With these objectives established, the approach to be made must be 
determined. The desires of employees coincide almost entirely with the objec- 
tives of a company which has alert, progressive management. Obviously, I 
am assuming throughout that the policies of the company are enlightened 
and progressive. Good public relations, of course, comes from within. As 
in advertising, no editor can long continue to sell a shoddy product. Where 
companies have high standards and sound employee relations, however, and 
don’t talk about them, they are short-changing themselves. They are violating 
half the principle of good public relations: Live Right—Then Tell About It. 

Just what is it that the employee wants to know? 


His own job and his future prospects are of the greatest importance to 
him. 


He wants to be treated as a human being at all times. 
He wants to know the possibilities of steady employment. 
He wants to know where the company stands in the industry and in the 
country. 
He wants to know what is being done to insure his future job, so that 
he can gain a feeling of security in his job and relief from economic worry. 
He dreads a feeling of futility and inferiority and wants a chance to get 
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ahead. He also wants relief from the feeling that he could move faster else- 
where. 


He wants to be proud of his company, its people, its products, and his 


job. 
He wants to develop a goal within the company and to know where he 

is going. 

Finally, and not most important, he wants fair wages and working condi- 

tions. 
Generally speaking, then, employees want to know that what they do 


daily is good and useful. If management does not tell them this story, nobody 
else is going to do the job for us. 


THE EDITOR’S JOB 


The problem is to translate into specific editorial features this identity 
of interests between the company and the employees—to show that the com- 
pany is in business as much for their benefit as for its own. 

This takes continuity, balance, and editorial savvy of a high degree. It 
depends mainly on the editor himself who, as was already indicated, has just 
as hard a job as does the editor of the general consumer magazine. His 
audience is probably more expert in the field in which he is writing than is 
the general magazine’s public. Moreover, while he has the advantage of deal- 
ing with one of his readers’ major interests, this can be offset by the fact that 
the magazine is free, and also by the fact that some past actions of business 
in general have made its messages to a certain extent suspect. If the employee 
publication does not deal with its readers’ business life, but instead limits 
itself to chit-chat, it loses its natural advantage. 

As to requirements for an editor, the basic one is a background of solid 
newspaper, magazine, or other type of writing. If this background is in busi- 
ness writing or if he has had public relations or editorial experience in 
business, this is an added advantage. 

One of his full-time gods should be Rudolph Flesch, pioneer and advo- 
cate of simple writing, or readability. 

He should be interested in and a student of industrial relations. 
Training in economics is desirable, sociology and psychology second 
choices. 

Finally, the editor should be promotion- and sales-minded, since he must 
do a continuing selling job with both his readers and the management of the 


Thus we have as the basic requirements a combination journalist- 
cconomist-salesman. 

Incidentally, I do not believe that an industrial relations background 
alone is enough. Neither do I believe that the editor should operate under 
the Industrial Relations or Personnel Department. An employee publication 
is a public relations tool doing an industrial relations job, it is true. But the 
basic need is expertness in communication, which is the field of the public 
relations rather than the industrial relations man. Moreover, the publication 
should be tied in very closely to the Public Relations Department and should 
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be separated from the department which handles the negotiating and rule 
enforcement operations of the company. 


HANDLING THE NEWS 

Now as to specific methods of operation: 

I believe strongly in a news approach. News coverage should be kept in 
proportion to the numbers of hourly, salaried, and supervisory workers. On 
this basis, the boss gets into the publication only when he makes news. 

Information should be carried when it is news, a short bite at a time, 
frequently, and from different angles and viewpoints. 

The editor should have a regular news beat with top officials. If the 
Public Relations Department is large enough to boast a press relations or 
news bureau operation, these men should be tied into the publication—either 
by turning over tips to the editor or by being assigned articles within their 
particular news beat. 

Press news of employee relations can be released in the employee pub- 
lication, and then serviced as usual, if desired. In such a case, the publication 
would be quoted in the local press as the source, developing its value and 
authoritativeness to employees. In the case of regional! plant-city stories, this 
might be a regular procedure. 

The publication should make use of the various promotional methods 
used in the consumer field—contests, picture features, cartoons, animated 
charts, and similar methods. 

In order to secure and hold family readership, it should carry a home 
page, preferably with contributions of recipes, household hints or such mate- 
rial from readers’ wives. 

It should cover news of the union when it is news. 

Basically, however, the employee publication should report the facts of 
business life. Just as an example, here are a few headlines which appeared 
in the Ford Motor Company’s chain of plant newspapers during 1948 (this 
was a chain of 16 separate, eight-page tabloid-size newspapers in as many 
plants) : 

New Forps SHown To EmMpLoyees Charting The Course 
In ApvaNnce Or Pustic SHOWING EMPLOYEES PoLLED— 
Work Stoppaces At Low Anp THE REsuLts 


Pott CriticAL Or CoMPANY 
Lasor TuRNOVER Cut By ONE THIRD But Notes IMPROVEMENTS 


Orrer ContrRAct CHOICES Forp Sets Goat—“Beat CHEVROLET” 


HIGHLIGHTING COMPANY BENEFITS AND SERVICES 

In a recent issue of the Lever Standard, monthly 40-page magazine for 
the employees of Lever Brothers Company, of which I am editor, we wanted 
to explain about our Credit Union, which the company supports in a financial 
way though it is run independently. Instead of a straight story of how credit 
unions operate, we did a feature interview, with numerous pictures, of a man 
who had borrowed frequently from the Credit Union for a mortgage to pur- 
chase a home and then to renovate and repair it. We quoted his own, sincere 
words as to the value of the Credit Union and concluded with less than a page 


describing the operations and growth of the Credit Unions at all our plants 
during the year. 
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We found a widespread lack of knowledge of the benefits which the 
company provides employees at no expense to them. We then totaled up the 
dollar value of these benefits and featured this in a quiz distributed to all 
employees. The figure on cost of benefits to the company was guessed cor- 
rectly by only seven per cent of employees. It was, incidentally, 39 cents per 
employee per hour. 

We are following that up with a regular series, one story in each issue, 
on the various benefits. So far we have covered our higher-than-average 
wages ; our medical service; our free pension plan; how pensions tie in with 
Federal Social Security and savings for happy retirement. We will follow 
with stories on our group insurance plan, low-cost hospital and surgical 
insurance, sale of food in cafeterias at cost, and others. 

All these are dramatized with unusual layouts, pictures, art and color. 


We print such articles in the center section so they can be easily removed and 
saved, which we suggest be done. 


In another issue, we discussed job security in a factual manner. We used 
figures showing the length of service of employees, the recent expansion of 
the company which provided 1,100 additional jobs in the last year alone, the 
lack of strikes and the low percentage of layoffs even during the depression 
of the ’30’s. 

On the family side, our November issue gave a tested recipe for cooking 
a turkey, with recipes for accompanying side dishes contributed by readers, 
and concluded with a picture story on the proper method of carving the bird. 

With a new product introduced recently by our Pepsodent Division— 
the Rayve Home Permanent—we enlisted the support of employees in talking 
about and promoting it by offering them a free kit for their own use. We 
frankly sought to enlist them as salesmen and to provide them with informa- 
tion to use when questioned by their friends about the new Lever product. 

We have also discussed in the past several issues the current Congres- 
sional fight to repeal taxes and other discriminatory legislation on margarine, 
of which we are a major producer, through our John F. Jelke Company 
subsidiary. 

SOME RECOMMENDED FEATURES 

But neither we nor anybody else that I know of have yet gone far enough. 
Some publications are doing some of the following things, but I see no reason 
why employee publications could not introduce such features as these on a 
larger scale: 

A regular feature on the company’s production and efficiency. 

A running feature on the industry and the company’s competitive posi- 
tion in it, and the state of the business economy in general. 

A regular message from the president, or other authoritative source, on 
the reasons behind every major change in work schedules. 

Features on the plant cities, emphasizing the contribution of the company 
to the city’s economy and the contributions in activities of individual employ- 
ees in the city’s life. 

A statement of concrete goal toward which the company and the indi- 
vidual employees might strive. 
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But all this should be brought down to the local level and applied to the 


individual or the individual plant, even if rewrites are necessary for dozens of 
separate plants. 


For instance, let’s suppose the coal pile in the back yard is larger than 
usual. Why not use that as a news peg to tee off on an article? It’s some- 
thing the reader can see and has perhaps wondered about—or will wonder 
about if you introduce the article properly. This leads naturally into a dis- 
cussion of inventories, the effect of rising costs on them—and on profits ; or 


perhaps into a discussion of the duties and importance of the Purchasing 
Department. 


When wage changes are made, why not an explanation of the reasons 
behind them? 


Any articles that explain what management does and why, or what any 
of the various departments do, will help explain their importance in con- 
tributing job security for the employee. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Now, what about economic education for employees? I believe many of 
the activities already discussed are economic education. Moreover, I believe 
they constitute education at the local level, getting it across to the individual, 
where it will do the most good. By telling of something done, rather than 
something said, I believe we make education in economics more effective. 


It is right at this point that the editor will stand or fall. He must be 
given authority—the right to edit. For it is essential that he control the 
material going into the publication to be sure it is factual. 


The competent editor knows his approach must be from the standpoint 
of what the employee wants to know. This does not mean that the company 
objectives cannot be brought in—and strongly—but the “feel” of the publica- 
tion must be from the employees’ viewpoint. 


The competent editor knows that his readers are interested in news about 
their jobs—economic information. But the problem is in presentation. It 
can be simplified, dressed up, illustrated, and still may not go over. 

This requires a new type of industrial journalism—the presentation of 
simplified, interesting information that wins employees’ respect and con- 
fidence. And an absolutely factual approach is necessary to gain and deserve 
this confidence. 

It is only if the editor avoids the three editorial sins—preaching, pater- 


nalism, and propaganda—that his publication will be looked upon without 
suspicion and will be read and accepted. 


SOUNDING OUT THE EMPLOYEES 


Now for the final point in our four-point plan of operation—surveys. 
Though surveys constitute one of the most useful checks and tools at the 
command of any industrial editor, business is not yet devoting to surveys of 
its human relations even a reasonable fraction of the time and money it is 
lavishing on its consumer or market relations. 
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Charles Luckman, President of Lever Brothers, puts it this way: 


If we were to devote to basic industrial relations research just 10 per cent 
of the amount of money we appropriate annually for consumer research, we would 
not be such puzzled inhabitants of the cockeyed world in which we live. 

Part of the value of such surveying is that properly done it tells us with- 
out question what the employee wants to know or what he really thinks about 


our policies and not what we think he wants to know or would like to believe 
he thinks. 


Dr. F. J. Roethlisberger, Professor of Human Relations at Harvard 
Business School, says : 


One simple genuine move on the part of management to understand employees 
from their point of view is worth ten moves on the part of management to get 
employees to understand the problems of management. 

One example from Lever Brothers’ experience will suffice here. Early 
last year the company decided it must answer questions in the minds of its 
employees about Lever’s advertising. During the war, there had been queries 
as to why we spent so much on advertising during quota-limited shipments. 

The next question, which has been asked by many unions, was: “Why 
not put some of this money into wages?” To answer these questions, and to 
explain the company’s policy as one of the nation’s leading advertisers, we 
issued a booklet for employees which carried the title What About Lever 
Advertising? 

This booklet was well received—both within the company and outside. 
But the important thing is how we went about preparing it. Instead of 
dreaming up the answers at a desk, we employed opinion research. We went 
to the people, talked to the workers, to the unions, and to supervisors. Before 
we decided what to say, we found out what our people wanted to know. We 
got their questions—from plant managers to boiler men. In the booklet, we 
used the cartoon strip technique and made an honest effort to answer those 
questions. The reception within the company was particularly good, since the 
way had been cleared and our people felt they had shared in its preparation. 

This booklet did two things: First, it answered, simply, directly, and 
clearly, the questions in the minds of our employees. Second, it taught an 
important lesson in basic economics, namely, that good advertising sells more 
products, increases wages, and raises the standard of living. And as a 
corollary, that companies which ceased advertising, even in times when they 
had limited goods to sell, have fallen by the wayside. 

This is the kind of economic education which I believe will be most 
effective. Our workers are looking for that kind of an explanation and that 
kind of leadership. It is clearly up to management to manage—to provide 
them with that leadership. 

American business is tops in selling its products. It still has far to go 
in selling the system that makes those products possible—and with them our 
high standard of living. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me emphasize that workers are looking for an explana- 
tion that their daily work is good and useful. 
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Unfortunately, they haven’t been told “what’s in it for them.” They are 
consequently suspicious of “free enterprise,” or to use a less abused term, 
of the competitive business system. 

It is the job of the industrial editor to tell them where they fit in, where 
they benefit—and where they can lose under other systems. 

This must be done by the direct, personal application of simple economic 
facts. The worker must be related to his job, his job to the company and the 
industry, and all these elements to the general economy. 

The three editorial vices—preaching, paternalism, and propaganda— 
must be avoided. The story must be told simply, directly, calmly—and ever- 
lastingly. 


I submit that the employee publication is the place to start saving free 
enterprise. 


I WAS FIRED! 


By ZALAINE HULL* 


It is both bad human relations and shortsighted public relations to discharge an 
employee rudely and without preparation, to allow him to leave an organization 
feeling confused and resentful. More enlightened handling of terminations, as well 
as a positive, research approach to the causes of discharge, is advocated by Miss 
Hull. The author presents an 1l-step termination program based on a survey of 


progressive discharge policies and including guidance to help the dischargee bridge 
the gap between jobs. 


D ISCHARGE can be thought of, in its broader sense, as a form of dis- 
cipline. An executive for a large communications company holds the view 
that too much emphasis in our society is put on success—in the “Go West, 
young man” manner. “I want my son to learn how to fail,” he said earnestly. 
“We can’t succeed all the time; we must learn how to handle our blunders.” 
When a worker is discharged from his job, the long shadow of unem- 
ployment, often filled with remorse, anxiety, and depression, falls not only 
on the former employee but also on the organization that has let him out. 
A discharge is a symptom—sometimes a symptom of serious malfunction. 
An employee may have proved deficient in skill or, more often, personal 
attributes. On the other hand, perhaps the company that hired him should 
never have done so in the first place, or is not able to maintain its normal 
employment level, or is unable to obtain adequate productivity. 

To begin to understand the complexity of this ugly symptom, consider 
the number of discharge terms alone: let out, laid off, fired, given the gate, 
sacked, and even bounced! These connote varying reasons and attitudes 
toward severance, ranging from “retrenchment” to “cause” in the employee’s 


performance, from a gentle letdown to downright cruelty in telling a man 
he has been junked. 


* Personnel Consultant. 
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Since management sets the general pattern of discharge policy and prac- 
tice, is it not management’s responsibility to itself and its workers fully to 
explore and understand why a man’s employment is terminated and to dis- 
charge him with regard for his own well-being and for the good of the com- 
pany that hires him next? 

An organization that fires a man usually hires another one eventually. 
The new prospect’s background and employment record are explored as 
adequately as seems necessary, and he is interviewed by one or several 
persons for skills, appearance, personal characteristics, and general suitability. 
But what may not be taken into account in hiring is the precarious no-man’s 
land between the time of a man’s notification that he has been dropped and 
word of a new job. Has an uncushioned discharge in the past made him 
distrustful of new employers, neurotically fearful of his ability to hold a job, 
unable to adjust himself to new conditions and fellow workers? Or may he 
be reduced to taking any job that comes along, with the result that he becomes 
quickly dissatisfied at working at less than his highest skills? Is the new 
worker really aware of why he lost his last job and perhaps is due to lose 
his new one? 

There may be considerable justification for a critical view of an organ- 
ization which has discharged a man carelessly, so that he has lost his value 
as a productive unit, to say nothing of the personal suffering he may exper- 
ience. Is it fair to allow a man to leave an office or plant for the last time 
feeling confused and resentful because he has no clear idea of why he was 
fired or, what is even worse, feeling terrified at being suddenly cast into the 
street without friendly or professional guidance to help him solve his finan- 
cial, vocational, and emotional problems? 

There is a big red danger signal in the man who says, as one engineer 
did, in speaking of his discharge: “It was like a stiletto... . I had done a 
magnificent job. The unfairness of it, with no hearing or anything. What 
did I do wrong?” There was the question of references: “My whole future 
was at stake; this just can’t be my field. I’ll start at the bottom anywhere 
else, but never in the profession where I have failed so miserably.” 


A CASE IN POINT 


Take the case of James G , a chemist, Ph.D., who held a key spot 
as research director with a nationally known company; salary, $22,000. 
Despite a ten-year contract, which still had over six years to run, he was 
discharged when the processes employed in his plant became outmoded and 
the plant closed. A series of memos was circulated announcing termination, 
but up to the day Dr. G———— drew his last check no one looked him squarely 
in the eyes or discussed the shutdown thoroughly. After six weeks of futile 
hunting for another assignment, he said, “I’m beginning to feel as though 
I’m not needed by anyone, anywhere.’’ When his lawyer suggested that he 
had the basis for a court action, he responded: “I’m not in the business of 
suing anyone. I’m a chemist; I want to be useful.” Further expression of his 
feelings revealed that he was in serious doubt about the value of his long 
education and experience. This forced him to question his value as a person. 
... “The man with a strong pair of hands can dig ditches or something. Here 
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I am with what is supposed to be a high degree of skill, and what value does 
it have, what meaning do I myself have if I can’t work?” A short step from 
this to—“What purpose is there in living at all?” 

It may be assumed that it was not mere obtuseness on the part of 
Dr. G———’s employer that led them to avoid personal contact at the end, 
but rather a feeling of some degree of guilt, as if failure was something not 
to be talked about, the end-all. While this example has its specialized aspects, 
any discharge is in some way evidence of failure on the part of someone, 
regardless of the precise factors leading up to it. Perhaps it is the selection 
process, the training, or the supervision that has failed in some degree. When 
these factors are involved, the discharge is the concrete end-product of these 
inadequacies and carries psychological guilt for the employer as well as for 
the employee. 

The reluctance of many managements to discharge employees is well 
known, It is rather facetiously said of a large utility company that they never 
fire anyone except for murder, and even that has to be committed on the 
premises. A textile house, dissatisfied with its office manager, came to grips 
with the problem by “kicking him upstairs” into an innocuous, dead-end vice 
presidency, carrying little responsibility and almost no duties. The employer 
expressed his frustration with a neat displacement : “Why didn’t he have even 
enough initiative to pull out?” E. G. Michaels wrote in a recent issue of 
THE MANAGEMENT Review, “The chief reason [for lack of a discharge pro- 
cedure] stems from fear .. . of being evaluated through the statements made 
by discordant, inefficient, and disgruntled employees.” 

The Dartnell Industrial Relations Service states: “There is no question 
but that an employee should be discharged when either his performance on the 
job or his conduct is contrary to the best interests of the company.” The 
“rub” in this statement is that it is not always performance per se that makes 
him unsatisfactory. Instead, some working condition itself makes his, and 
other positions as well, untenable, decreasing over-all efficiency and increas- 
ing turnover costs. Flexibility has a point of diminishing returns; there are 
some conditions to which no right-minded man is willing to “adjust.” 


RESEARCH APPROACH NEEDED 


A study of twelve different kinds of organizations published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company revealed that, in a long list of reasons 
given, carelessness, laziness, and non-cooperation held first ranking in factors 
necessitating discharge. It would be revealing to know what efforts had been 
made to discover the causes of each, and what attempts had been made to 
correct them. Certainly most employees approach a new job with enthusiasm 
and with the full intention of being careful, diligent, and cooperative. What 
has happened between the days of hiring and discharge that could so radically 
change these attitudes? 

There are, of course, economic and technological trends, above and 
beyond industrial relations policies, that contribute to widespread unemploy- 
ment. As Sylvia Porter has said: “When a man loses his job, it is usually 
no ‘accident.’ It is a reflection of a basic economic movement. We must 
understand that movement so, we can fight it and conquer its evils.” 
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In addition to universal economic issues, the total industrial relations 
pattern requires further research. For if, as one personnel director has put it, 
“Reducing labor turnover is the problem of improving industrial relations,” 
then surely one fruitful focus for studying the causes of separation is the 
point at which the company has full control—discharge. In the same way 
that the study of abnormal psychology enables us to comprehend more fully 
the norms of human behavior, so the extremes as represented by discharge 
information may provide the clues to satisfactory personnel practices. 


SYSTEMATIC PROCEDURE CALLED FOR 


Clearly there should be some channel of systematizing discharge through 
the personnel department. This should be designed to discern accurately the 
reasons for discharge—first, to minimize costly labor turnover ; secondly, to 
help the employee to leave with a minimum loss of personal dignity, with a 
hopeful attitude, and with a maximum of good will toward the company. 

The employee who has been discharged rudely or without preparation 
is no ambassador of good will. Such treatment contributes to poor public 
relations. Hopefully, few companies are or can afford to be less than thought- 
ful in this manner. But anyone doing employment interviewing still hears 
all too frequently of instances in which a man has received a telegram: 
“Your services are no longer required; final check herewith” . . . or has 
been told, “Get out and stay out before I lose my temper,” or where an 
employer has ferreted out a mass of negative evidence, and released it out of 
context, perhaps with personal venom, on the defenseless employee. As a 
graduate student wrote in his thesis, “A negative reference tells us something 
about the employee; it tells us more about the employer.” 


ONE FIRM’S ENLIGHTENED PLAN 


A good example of an enlightened discharge plan was one put into 
effect recently when a large organization moved its regional office to another 
state—a shift involving some 900 people. After determining which employees 
would elect to move to the new location if jobs would be available for them, 
the organization set up months in advance a more than usually thoughtful 
program for those who remained to be terminated. This program included 
personal interviews, group discussions (often with invited experts who gave 
market information), advice on the writing of a job-getting résumé and 
other techniques for going about the job campaign, referrals for out-placement 
to selected vocational and employment services. As a result, a large propor- 
tion of these employees made the transition without loss of income, without 


violence to themselves, and with the greatest good will for their former 
employer. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


In a survey of many studies on methods of separation, the following 
steps were found to be incorporated in the best of them: 
1. Notification as far in advance as possible. 
2. Service ratings and other evaluations available to the employee and 
his future employer. 
3. A genuine termination interview. 
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4. Transportation home when necessary. 

5. Presentation of a complete, accurate, and unbiased report of reasons 
for termination. 

6. An opportunity for the dischargee to express his feelings and resent- 
ments, since, as Edwin Lukas has said, “It matters little what has 
happened; what a man thinks has happened determines how he will 
act.” 

7. An invitation to return for further discussion. 

Guidance—to bridge the gap: 

a) suggestions for other employment 

b) information concerning social security and other benefits 

c) assistance to enable the dischargee to reevaluate himself, his abilities, 
and his attitudes toward his employer, his work, and himself 

d) referral to outside sources for vocational guidance and other profes- 
sional services. 

Like other forms of discipline, discharge can be managed with the same 

warm wisdom that makes man’s dealings with his fellow men worthy and, 
in the best sense, human. 


A SURVEY OF PERSONNEL STAFFING RATIOS 


Seaman reports in PERSONNEL and elsewhere have attested to growing 
interest in the “personnel ratio” as a rough means of measuring the 
extent of industrial relations activities (or, indirectly, the efficiency of the 
personnel staff) in one company as against another, or of making such 
measurements periodically within the same organization. Unfortunately, 
the ratio, which may be described as the proportionate number of personnel 
workers as compared with all other workers in an organization, varies so 
widely in industry that inter-company comparisons must be made with ex- 
treme caution. In a typical survey, for instance, ratios ranged from 0.20 
to 3.6 per 100 employees, with an average of 0.81. Lack of uniformity in 
usage and definition (e.g., as to what employees should be considered per- 
sonnel workers, what employees should be included in the “total work- 
force,’ what base of employment should be used) is the principal reason 
why the personnel ratio must be regarded in most cases as a crude measuring 
device. 

On the following pages are tabulated the findings of a recent study of 
personnel ratios conducted by the Office of Personnel of the Veterans 
Administration, This study, which covers 46 organizations employing a 
total of 210,000 workers, reveals the same disparities among companies 
as have been found in previous surveys; the average ratio (of 1.08 person- 
nel workers per 100 employees) does not vary greatly from the average 
figures reported in other investigations. The limitations of the data presented 
here are emphasized by Cecil E. Goode, Director of the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s Personnel Management Staff, who points out that the informa- 
tion was gathered hurriedly for use in testimony to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
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No. oF 
No. oF EMPLOYEES 


EM- IN PERS. 
CoMPANY AND LOCATION PLOYEES WORK 


TEXAS: 


Major oil and refining company 239 
Tool and bit company ; 90 
Supermarket grocery ’ 15 
Department store 


Nationally known fashion store 
Public utility company 

Major casualty insurance company 
Aircraft manufacturing company 


Insurance company 
Insurance COMPaNy ........-eccceceesseneeesseen 


MISSOURI: 


Headquarters of national manufacturer 
and distributor of feed 

Large aircraft manufacturer 

Large manufacturer and distributor of 
beer and malt 

Large national bank 

Public utility transportation 

Branch of national manufacturer and 
distributor of soap 

Branch of national manufacturer of 
OS ELE: LIL ATMS ALD 
Central office of large manufacturer 
and distributor of chemical products.... 
Branch of national packing firm 
Large electrical power public utility... 
Large department store, part of chain 
Large commercial bank 

Large manufacturer and distributor of 
merchandise packages and containers... 
Large wholesale dry goods 

Large department store 

Large chemical manufacturer 


CALIFORNIA: 
A. Airways 
1. 
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CoMPANY AND LOCATION 


= IFORNIA (cont'd) 
Petroleum: 


Public utilities 
aes 


GRAND TOTAL 


No. oF 

No. oF EMPLOYEES 
EM- IN PERS. 
PLOYEES WORK 


10,000 
28,700 
16,000 


646 
1,725 
1,200 


118,651 
209,906 


THE PERSONNEL 


BOOKSHELF 





Work ADJUSTMENT IN RELATION TO FAM- 


LLY BacKGrounp: A Conceptual Basis 
for Counseling. By Jeannette G. Friend 
and Ernest A. Haggard. Applied Psy- 
chology Monograph No. 16. Published 
for the American Psychological Associa- 
tion by Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, Calif., 1948. 150 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Leonard E. Himler, M.D.* 


This excellent monograph will be wel- 
comed by those who are constantly search- 
ing for factors in interviewing which have 
selective and predictive value with regard 
to the future job success of applicants for 
employment. It represents a truly monu- 
mental effort to correlate family relations 
and the general climate of the home with 
job attitudes and performance. In their 
attempt to define the broad emotional con- 
stants which exist between early home life 


* University of Michigan. 


and the job, the authors have bridged one 
of the most important and yet virtually 
unexplored gaps in the field of industrial 
human relations. Personnel workers will 
be especially interested in their success 
in objectifying interview material and in 
constructing a scale whereby top and low 
ranking individuals can be differentiated 
in respect to job adjustment, job achieve- 
ment, and probable response to counseling. 

While not representative of all the em- 
ployees with whom industry has to deal, 
this study singles out one of the segments 
of the population which often presents 
the most difficult personnel problems. The 
group consists of 67 men and 13 women 
making up a cross-section of mostly job- 
less white people below the age of 36 who 
were referred to the Vocational Counsel- 
ing Service of the Family Society of 
Greater Boston during the prewar period 
of economic depression. Contacts with 
these individuals were continued from four 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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to nine years, and the number of inter- 
views ranged from six to 15 for each case. 
One significant finding was that three- 
fourths of these individuals showed neu- 
rotic tendencies. The fact that the authors 
spent over 130 hours rating each case on 
173 factors shows how exhaustively they 
explored the family and vocational history 
in every instance. 

Industrialists are becoming more and 
more aware of the fact that the na- 
ture and setting of a man’s work has 
a special meaning for him as an in- 
dividual, a meaning beyond a mere source 
of income, and that people clearly 
take their childhoods with them to their 
jobs, as they do their current family 
situations, their personality patterns, and 
their ways of reacting to counseling. But 
industry is still groping for ways to deter- 
mine just what the factors in early child- 
hood are which are most significantly re- 
lated to success in work, and just how 
and where to look for them. The present 
study goes far to confirm the principle 
that work adjustment is most satisfactory 
in individuals whose families were closely 
knit and strongly unified, and in those 
who achieved a feeling of interrelatedness 
with others from an early age. Con- 
versely, low occupational adjustment seems 
definitely related to pre-existing antagon- 
ism and hostility toward parents or parent- 
surrogates. 

This monograph furnishes a blueprint 
for further investigation of the family in- 
fluences which explain the gap between 
potentiality and performance, and between 
aptitudes and attitudes—a gap, incidentally, 
which no test form yet devised has been 
able to penetrate successfully, As the 
authors aptly state, a parallel study on 
individuals from a different population— 
such as a group of workers of known 
performance in industry—would round out 
and bring into clearer focus the import- 
ance of the factors involved in a junction 
of work adjustment and personality, a 
junction useful as an approach not only 
in interviewing for employment, selection 
and placement, but in counseling in many 
other areas. 


Prorir SHARING. By Kenneth M. Thomp- 


son. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949. 331 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by C. C. Balderston* 


Sharing profits with employees is a 
subject that has intrigued liberal-minded 
folks for over a century. It has given 
birth to a long series of analyses. This 


* Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 


one, which started as a doctoral disserta- 
tion at the State University of lowa, does 
not include a survey of current experience 
but rather collects and comments upon 
the views of others who have written 
about profit sharing. 

The book deals with profit sharing for 
the entire workforce. Its center of in- 
terest is participation by ordinary em- 
ployees, and it specifically excludes from 
its coverage both managerial bonuses and 
employees’ stock purchase plans. The 
author does a commendable job with his 
definition of the subject and then considers 
the attitude of organized labor. He ac- 
knowledges that traditionally it has been 
adverse, but hopefully records some evi- 
dences of union sympathy. He discusses 
the nature and function of profit, and 
then turns to the mechanics of sharing 
profits. In view of the author’s apparent 
coolness toward the “deferred” type, it is 
interesting to note that of the first three 
companies discussed under “profitable 
profit-sharing plans,” namely: Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, and Joslyn Manufacturing and Sup- 
ply Company, the first and third provide 
for deferred payment. 

One is led to suspect by the Foreward 
written by Professor Hartman, Executive 
Secretary, Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries, that the analysis will be “slanted.” 
Professor Hartman’s generalization, “Prof- 
it sharing has proved successful—as suc- 
cessful as has the great American experi- 
ment in political freedom, democracy it- 
self,” is a sample. But Dr. Thompson’s 
product proves an interesting and thought- 
ful addition to the writings on the subject. 
He appraises the pros and cons of his 
subject as they appear to advocates, critics, 
and students, and his work is a welcome 
addition. 

It is understandable that liberal quota- 
tion from others should sometimes lift 
remarks out of content in such a way as 
to mislead the reader as to the complete 
views of the person quoted. For instance, 
this reviewer is quoted on page 75 as be- 
lieving that rank-and-file profit sharing has 
little incentive pull whereas executive 
bonuses do, and that he would “limit the 
sharing of profits to executives.” 

As to the incentive aspects of profit 
sharing, the inference drawn from the 
quotation does reflect my views, as to 
others, it does not. It ignores my belief 
that the deferred type enables companies 
with “roller coaster” volume and profits 
to take advantage of boom years to build 
up retirement and “rainy-day” funds. 

Mr. Thompson seems to take a dim view 
of the use of trusteed funds as substitutes 
for pension plans. Naturally a companw 
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that believes it can assume the burden of 
regular premium payments is providing 
its employees with more assured protection 
against outliving income. But what of the 
company that feels it cannot assume a 
fixed load of premium payments? Should 
it be discouraged from using the profits 
of its boom years to build up a savings 
and retirement fund (as the author accepts 
on. page 78), especially if the share of 
profits placed therein induces the em- 
ployees to save? 4 
Mr. Thompson dismisses managerial 
profit sharing, despite its record of suc- 
cesses, by quoting Professor Hartman to 
the effect that “ it is quite evident that 
to have no plan is better than to have 
one for executives alone.” One wonders 
how the author appraises the quality of 
the managements and of the industrial re- 
lations programs of the du Pont and 
General Motors companies. Neither uses 
profit sharing for the rank and file, yet 
both have long made use of the managerial 
type. The author’s approach seems to be 
revealed in his statement that: “The 
major problem of American industry today 
is not the relationship between manage- 
ment and ownership, but that between 
management, representing ownership, and 
the labor force.” Without doubting that 
these “tensions” are of extreme import- 
ance, one may still wonder if stimulants 
to improve the quality of management 
(difficult to achieve in the face of the 
present individual income taxes) may not 
be needed both to reduce tensions and to 
keep the competitive economy healthy. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE INDUS- 
TRIAL ReLations. By R. Carter Nyman. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New 
York, 1949. 209 pages. $2.85. 


Reviewed by Karl W. Onthank* 


“This book is written,” says the author 
in his preface, “with the conviction that 
the trouble with labor relations is that 
we have not yet really learned how to 
manage them .. . that trouble arises be- 
cause we have lacked a body of reliable 
principles . . . that an effort to put to- 
gether even tentatively a statement of the 
principles of industrial relations manage- 
ment might be worth while.” This is just 
what he has done. He examines the 
bases of human nature and of management 
and then, with these clearly in mind, de- 
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velops the organization and the proce- 
dures by which management may deal 
successfully with its responsibilities in the 
area ot human relations as distinct from 
those in the areas of production, sales, 
or finance. Indeed, since management oper- 
ates in any field only through men, an 
understanding of sound principles and or- 
ganization for the management of human 
relations is fundamental to any kind of ad- 
ministration. 

“Human beings are motivated by in- 
tricate and ever-changing combinations of 
bioligical needs, emotional reactions, and 
reasoned judgments.” Constructive human 
relations can be had “only to the extent 
that management has realistic fundamental 
understanding of the attributes and the 
processes which cause people to behave as 
they do.” The behavior of human beings 
is conditioned also by convention and 
social order. In any society, men are 
more or less dependent on other men. 
Men have learned to overcome much of 
their original dependence on nature but 
dependence on other men has not been 
so fully obviated. Indeed it has been 
fostered by a certain “coercive morality 
designed to maintain those in authority 
in a position enabling them to exert the 
power of domination ... (which) ... 
denies the need of all men for a sense of 
personal integrity and psychological ade- 
quacy.” The rise of democratic forms of 
government and of ideals of religious 
freedom and social equality gives hope of 
satisfying this need, but we still lack 
general understanding of the principles 
essential for securing constructive human 
relations. 

The human being must be “integrated,” 
that is, all parts (like an automobile) 
“working effectively together, free from 
compulsions save those circumstances man 
has not yet learned to control.” The main 
function of administration becomes, ac- 
cordingly, that of providing conditions of 
human relations which are consistent with 
this principle of constructive behavior. 
This calls for administrative structure, 
organization and procedure soundly de- 
signed for the purpose. 

Two-thirds of the volume is devoted to 
developing this thesis, the last third to 
chapters more specifically on “Managing 
Labor Problems,” “ ‘Integrating’ Educa- 
tion” (to get understanding and accep- 
tance of these principles), “Capital Labor, 


and Government,” and on the “Problem of 
Unionism.” The author proposes a national 
council on industrial relations, analogous 
to the International Labor Organization, 
without administrative or judicial respon- 
sibilities, but “solely to bring capital, labor, 
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and government together to consider issues 
and to make recommendations.” 

The author is professor and director 
of personnel at Yale University, has had 


many years of practical industrial experi-, 


ence on which he draws extensively for his 
illustrations, In the spate of recent books, 
some excellent, some superficial, on how to 
get along with employees and unions, and 
the like, this stands out for the penetrating 
way it gets to the heart of the matter. 
Management is not, of course, to blame 
for all the ills which afflict our labor 
economy, but if it is to play its proper 
role it cannot escape the chief responsi- 
bility for finding the way out of them. 
The author regards management as a 
genuinely professional function, suffering 
currently because too many are practicing 
it without adequate understanding. 
Thoughtful perusal of this volume should 
gratify and encourage those who already 
have enlightened policies. They might also 
pick up a few new ideas. Others might 
come to see how they can cure or, more 
happily, forestall, the grief which inevit- 
ably flows from policies which conflict 
with these principles. The book may well 
be recommended to all who are, or who 
aspire to be, members of the profession 
of management. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 
PAYMENT. By C. L. Guest. MacDonald 
& Evans, London, 1948. 198 pages. 35s. 


Reviewed by H. B. Maynard* 


This book by an English industrial en- 
gineer will be of interest to American en- 
gineers because of the management phil- 
osophies it reflects rather than because it 
offers anything which would be new to 
them in the way of time study and wage 


incentive techniques. It discusses most of 
the problems which are encountered when 
wage incentives are used and suggests 
solutions that for the most part are sound 
but somewhat oversimplified. 

After a brief explanation of what he 
considers an industrial engineer to be, 
Mr. Guest enumerates the advantages and 
disadvantages of payment by results. It 
it interesting to note that though he lists 
four advantages and nine disadvantages, 
he concludes that wage incentives are de- 
sirable. 

Then after a chapter describing various 
timing devices, including the decimal min- 
ute stop watch, the motion picture camera, 


® President, Methods’ Engineering Council, 
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and the French equivalent of the Mar- 
stochron, the author discusses the familiar 
time study variable of the speed of per- 
forming manual operations. He establishes 
five speeds—very slow, slow, normal, fast, 
and very fast, but discards very slow as 
being below the useful industrial range. He 
states that the ratio of production between 
the very fast and slow levels is two to 
one. He then relates the speed levels to 
the learning curve of any given operation. 
The learning curve of production per 
hour against number of repetitions, he 
says, is the quadrant of an ellipse. The 
focal point of the ellipse is assumed 
to coincide with the production per hour 
at normal speed. The learner’s increase 
in production up to 25 per cent above the 
slow speed level he attributes to skill 
development, the increase thereafter to 
speed development. 

When the normal time has been de- 
termined, he recommends that a relaxation 
time of 7 per cent should be added. He 
concludes that the heaviness of the opera- 
tion makes no difference because normal 
speed appears to vary with the nature of 
the job. To quote: “With heavy duties 
normal movement appears slower than for 
light duties, by virtue of its nature, and 
when taken into account does away with 
the necessity for any adjustment in the 
relaxation values.” 

The author suggests several different 
methods for normalizing data after a time 
study has been made. He advocates no 
one method, but after showing various 
ways of treating two time studies made 
of the same operation, he says, “this leads 
to the conclusion that the method of time 
study analysis (normalizing data) depends 
upon the experience and performance of 
the operator.” The whole discussion of 
performance rating, allowances, and nor- 
malizing data is difficult to accept as valid, 
and will be of interest largely only to 
serious students of time study practices 
who will wish to keep themselves in- 
formed on any procedure which may 
be proposed. 

The chapters which deal with making 
time study observations, establishing stand- 
ards on various classes of work, and mo- 
tidn study are in accord with current 
American practices. When wage incentive 
plans are discussed, only the daywork, 
piecework, Halsey, Rowan, and Bedeaux 
plans are covered. The discussion, how- 
ever, is quite practical and sound. 

The most interesting chapter to Ameri- 
can readers is Chapter XI, which discusses 
the installation and maintenance of a wage 
incentive system. This section treats 
briefly, and often in oversimplified form, 
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such topics as the influence of English 
labor laws on wage incentives; selling the 
installation to the workers; length of 
working day; job evaluation; timekeeping 
procedures; guarantees of standards ; keep- 
ing earnings records; hiring, selection, and 
training; learner’s incentives; policies on 
transfers and waiting time; and produc- 
tion control practices. Nevertheless, the 
chapter does give some indication of man- 
agement thinking in England and is in- 
teresting for this reason. 

Other chapters deal briefly with: in- 
struction cards; standard costs and per- 
formance records; and the organization 
of a time study department. The Appen- 
dix describes the mathematics involved in 
constructing an ellipse; discusses what 
happened to wage rates between 1939 and 
1944; and gives without supporting data 
or explanation some standards for walk- 
ing and truck movement. 

ther surprisingly, the Appendix ends 
with the quotation of an article by a 
prominent English industrialist on “Piece- 
work and Payment by the Hour,” with 


which the author of the book seems to 
agree. The article condemns piecework 
because of the bad situations which have 
resulted when piecework has been mis- 
applied. It states that labor is a commodi- 
ty; that “God made most of humanity to 
be servants depending upon a cream of 
leaders for direction’; that workers on 
piecework will slight their work and that 
the inspectors will conspire with them to 
cheat the employers. The article suggests 
that the government establish a basic mini- 
mum wage for all industry, and then pro- 
poses to pay deserving workers more in 
the form of a higher day rate “ascertained 
by an employer after careful time study 
of the individual merits of each employee 
in the work in which he is employed.” 

Coming at the end of a book on wage 
incentives, this article leaves the reader 
in something of a state of confusion as to 
just what the attitude of English manage- 
ment is toward incentives. Perhaps this 
is because management in England is it- 
self confused on the value and use of this 
important managerial tool. 
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